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ZESTHETIC DRESS. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

MINUE ewsthetes have caused as great a revolu- 

tion in our dress as in our houses, and are 
gradually influencing even those least inclined to 
follow their example. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of esthetic dress is a topic which 
leads to a great deal of discussion nowadays— 
even men becoming excited over it, As a rule, 
purely fashionable women, dressed by Parisian 
dressmakers, and the lower and more ignorant 
classes, unite in abusing and deriding it; while 
those whose eyes have been artistically trained, 
or who have never been able or desirous to dress 
in the latest mode, rave about its beauties. Its 
foremost and chiefest advantage is its compara- 
tive inexpensiveness; for though the material 
may be costly, it is not wasted on frills and 
flounces, and the dress itself endures for a length 
of time impossible to the ephemeral fashions 
which obtain with dressmakers. 





We know several leaders in esthetic circles 
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whose most admired dresses are four or five years 
old, are worn unchanged, and look as beautiful and 
appropriate as when first chosen; nay, more, two 
of them are promised to one of the first artists 
of the day when no longer fit for wear, such is 
their perfection of cut and color, This alone is 
a powerful argument on the esthetic side, as a 
woman can soon collect a varied and precious 
wardrobe by adding yearly one or two such dress- 
es to her store. When a garment endures so 
long, there is some object in buying durable ma- 
terial, and costly cloth of gold and gorgeous bro- 
eades are an economy and not an extravagance, 
as when they last but for a season’s fashions. 
This would, however, be considered a drawback 
by the class of snobs to which belonged a young 
American who, after tearing a young girl’s ball 
dress, remarked to his partner that he had done 
it purposely, as the girl had worn the dress three 
times, and he was resolved that she should not 
appear in it again. Probably this specimen of 
manhood never married “because girls are so 
deucedly extravagant in their dress, you know.” 
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Fig. 2.—Piatn ann Srripep SumMer 


Sirk Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





The less quantity of material necessary where 
ruffles and flounces are dispensed with, and a 
garment is made in picturesque style (usually 
literally so, because most of them are modelled 
after old pictures), with simple, gracefully flowing 
lines, which do not cut into the material waste- 
fully, is a decided gain in economy. 

Another plea in favor of this style of dress is 
the privilege it gives—nay, almost extorts—of 
omitting corsets from the list of necessities. 
Few esthetes, if any, wear them, unless for a very 
stout figure, where some support is necessary ; 
then a modification is adopted. A thin flat fig- 
ure looks well with full-clustered folds draping 
it, with a ribbon simply knotted round the waist, 
and a finely moulded form never shows to so 
much advantage as in the princesse cut, following 
each undulation, when corsets are omitted, and 
the beautiful lines of nature are the model. 

Much of the esthetic dress when first started 
was exaggerated and ridiculous because badly 
cut and made, having chiefly to be done at home 
by inexperienced hands; now, good dressmakers 
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Fig. 3.—Ptat anp Ficgurep 
Sarreen Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 








can be found to follow out any idea given them, 
and are getting quite to pique themselves upon 
their artistic designs, and ‘to be proud of being 
known as “Mrs. So-and-so’s dressmaker” when 
her portrait appears in the Grosvenor or Acade- 
my in a dress of their fabrication. Much care 
and thought have to be expended on true artistic 
dressing, as the world knows that the wearer is 
responsible for the conception of the dress in col- 
or and cut, though the carrying out may be the 
dressmaker’s. All esthetes paint sufficiently well 
to design and color their costumes on paper, and 
this picture is given-to the dressmaker, whose 
province it is to cut the stuff so as to produce 
that result. The better and more original dress- 
maker of course is the more successful, It is 
certainly more satisfactory to have your dress 
admired as your own creation than to be asked 
for your dressmaker’s address, which used to be 
the highest meed of praise offered to a well- 
dressed woman. 

One drawback to success among men has hith- 
erto undoubtedly been that the ugliest and un- 
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gainliest women hastened to take up the new 
fashion. Modern dress rendering them conven- 
tional but hideous, they hoped that artistic dress 
might bring out their good points, and doubtless 
they looked better as esthetes than they ever had 
before, but their conspicuous ugliness cast a 
shadow over the whole clique. At last, how- 
ever, a few really beautiful women discovered 
what an advantage artistic dress would give 
them, enabling them to follow the styles and 
colors best adapted to set off their beauty, and 
their success was 80 great that daily their num- 
ber increases, and the last drawback, that of 
conspicuousness, has been removed. As more 
and more fashionable women join the clique, the 
eccentricities of genius are being toned down by 
the love of conventionality and bright colors still 
adhering to the latest devotees, and the result is 
most happy. 

We give a few sketches of artistic dresses that 
are capable of being made at home. A favorite 
and beautiful style is that of the princesse robe 
of plain richly falling material. For instance, 
an exquisitely fitting robe of dark crimson velvet, 
high to the throat, with deep full-puffed sleeves 
to the elbow, worn with a broad girdle about the 
hips (not waist) of antique silver, and with sim- 
ilar band round the throat; a wreath of natural 
mignonette was worn about the head with this 
dress, Another, of peach-colored antique brocade, 
with square-cut neck, surrounded by heavy silver 
embroidery; no other trimming. <A third, of dark 
blue-green brocade, with narrow pleated ruffle put 
on under the edge of the skirt, the open throat 
and half-sleeves edged with full softly falling 
pleatings of lace. Any of these dresses might 
be worn at a fashionable modern party, and yet 
are in the purest esthetic taste, and will never be 
out of fashion, though always “ old-fashioned.” 
A more simple dress for young girls is of soft 
Indian silk or cashmere, made with waist and 
skirt in one; the body is rather full, either with 
gaugings or folds; the dress is cut as long as a 
riding-habit, and caught up gracefully here and 
there over an under-skirt, plain, of velvet or of 
the same material. The waist is gathered in 
with a folded belt of the same, or of old silver, 
or of ribbon tied on the left side with long fall- 
ing loops. Often a girdle is worn about the hips, 
with hanging pocket. One example of this style 
was of gray Nagpoor silk, caught up over a saf- 
fron skirt; belt of saffron ribbon; tight sleeves, 
cut longer than the arm, turned back, and faced 
with saffron; hanging pocket of gray, lined with 
saffron; round Portia fan of saffron feathers. 
Daffodils or buttereups—natural, of course—in 
the hair and at the throat. Another of white and 
gold, and a third of two shades of Venetian pink, 
have been worn by the same esthetic beauty. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FouRTH-OF-JULY SuprLe- 
MENT, containing an engraving from a picture by 
Miss CORNELIA \V. CONANT, entitled 


“MENDING THE OLD FLAG,” 
with a spirited Fourth-of-Fuly Ballad by Wi. 
CARLETON ; an engraving from a picture by S. 
J. Guy, entitled 

“THE SPIRIT OF 776,” 


and a variety of interesting literary articles, will 
be issued gratuitously with WARVER’S WEEKLY 
Sor Fuly 16, No. 1281. . 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES, 


No. 87 of Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
Fune 28, contains as a frontispiece a Lion’s Head 
éy Rosa BoNnHEUR. Zhe short stories of the 
number are by W. O. STODDARD, “ Jimmy 
Brown,” ALLAN FORMAN, and JULIA CLINTON 
Jonus. The boys who are taking a cruise on the 
* Ghost” have an exciting time while trying to 
save the lives of the crew of a wrecked vessel. 
Zhe number contains the first chapter of “ Aunt 
Ruth's Temptation,” a short serial story for girls, 
éy Mrs. Joun Livin, author of “ Mildred’s 
Bargain,” etc.; the concluding page of “Pina- 
Sore Rhymes” ; and on its last page are a series 
of very funny Lawn Tennis pictures. 


THE PEOPLE’S DAY. 


N those old times within the recollec- 
tion, of course, of many only now in 
middle life, who may still be able to recall 
the wondering and discussing in the family 
over the event, when the country was not 
only so free from debt, but so prosperous, 
that it divided among the people a surplus 
in the revenue—certain towns, receiving it 
from the State, using it, we believe, in 
founding schools, and others distributing 
it individually—the country might have 
been thought to be in a more thriving con- 
dition than at present, while in reality it 
was not half so thriving. It was merely 
the difference between the state of a small 
country trader and of a great merchant 
prince. Now, indeed, we carry a heavy 
debt, but, as one may say, all in the way of 
business, and with adventures enough to 
warrant it, and wealth enough to pay it, if 
need were, many times over. 
What a wondrous country have we be- 








come in the space of little more than the 
generation that has elapsed since that time 
of which we just spoke! For one railroad 
then, if so much, how have we multiplied, 
till the net-work of rails now is like the 
net-work of nerves in the human system, 
sending swift communication from one end 
to the other of a land so vast and so peo- 
pled as to defy the powers of the imagina- 
tion of that past day. 

In truth, the vastness of the country de- 
fies the power of all imagination, and one 
has to ride day and night and day again, 
and repeat the experience many times, be- 
fore realizing what so great and so popu- 
lous a country means, and what mean such 
vast stretches unpopulated still, but so 
ready to teem with wealth at the first en- 
deavor that one sees in them alone half of 
the solution of the bitterest problems vex- 
ing European life, when the unhappy and 
the unfed, the suffering and the ambitious, 
of that life, strike their tents across the wa- 
ter, and encamp upon these plains that reek 
with richness, and offer them as boundless 
wealth as their oppressors hold. Dwarfed 
in the Old World with starvation of the 
mind and of the body,if not of the emo- 
tions too, to what stature will they not 
grow when transplanted and rooted and 
bourgeoning here! Only those that have 
seen the state of the toiling millions in that 
Old World, and appreciated the further deg- 
radation threatening them and yet possi- 
ble to them there, can appreciate also to the 
full what these broad lands, protected by 
the egis of freedom and equal rights, are 
to do in the salvation of the human race. 
Seeing, indeed, the boundless wheat fields of 
the West and the Northwest, the transporta- 
tion of whose miraculous produce has caused 
city after city to spring up along the line it 
follows, like dreams of Eastern fable ; see- 
ing also the cotton and corn fields of the 
yet greater Southwest ; the harvests of the 
vast Texas uplands; the sugar lands of the 
Teche and of the Mississippi delta, the rice 
fields, the orange groves, of the Southeast ; 
the grain lands of the Middle States, where 
one journeys day after day through billows 
of yellowing wheat; the mining regions of 
the Sierras too, and, everywhere between, 
the forest and unsown prairie—one is con- 
scious of beholding but the apparition of 
the country’s power, either in the present 
or the future, as if that power itself were 
something too great to look upon undazzled. 

And while these lands do so much for 
those that venture upon them, how much do 
those that venture do for America! How 
do they add to our harvests, to our revenue, 
to our carrying trade,to our strength, to 
that personal wealth that makes the lux- 
uries of art attainable, and to that general 
wealth which lifts the popular intelligence 
and cultivation to a table-land above which 
only the highest and mightiest peaks can 
assert themselves, so that areally great man 
or woman in America must be a great per- 
son indeed! 

If the government that administers law 
over this unmeasured territory, with its im- 
mense wealth in the present, and its incal- 
culable wealth in the future, were a despot- 
ic one, it would be a cause for trembling 
rather than for rejoicing that its resources 
were so marvellous, its population so in- 
creasing, as it would all mean but so much 
more. weight added to the shackles of the 
people, and their- reduction to the grade of 
the most imbruted foreign populace. But 
the very circumstance that the population 
is so great and increasing is due to the fact 
that our government is not a despotic one, 
but one where not a single let or hinderance 
is to be found to the growth of the human 
being, physical or moral, since—speaking of 
the broad average throughout the land, and 
not of the miserable exceptions of the city 
poor, who need not starve if they clioose to 
go afield—the abundance of food and the 
affluence of opportunity ought in time to 
produce a race such as could only be born 
of a union of the sons of God with the 
daughters of men. 

Never before in the history of the world 
has humanity had such a domicile given, 
and such a future offered, as in these paral- 
lels. No longer is everything reserved for 
the fortunate few whose ancestors won by 
the sword what their posterity keep by le- 
gal enactment. But here is the better part 
of half a continent, many of whose States 
are more in area of acreage than the old 
empires of Europe are, put at their disposal 
for the taking; so that this and no other 
seems the land of the people, and the day on 
which its nationality is celebrated the peo- 
ple’s day. Well may women join with heart 
and soul in that celebration. To them the 
Fourth of July means more than any oth- 
er day in the calendar, excepting only 
Christmas. The day of their emancipation 
is surely that of the birth of Christ; but 
small good, for eons of time, would their 
emancipation be to them if it were not for 
this land in which to bring it to use, to 
assert their freedom and their individual 





weight, to raise themselves to full stature, 
and to rear their sons to that height and 
breadth of manhood which America alone 
affords. 





CARDS AND CARD ETIQUETTE. 


HE form of the visiting-card has not varied 
for many years in the best society in London, 
and as that is esteemed head-quarters by Amer- 
ican society, it may be presumed that no card is 
so good as the small pasteboard for gentlemen, 
with the name in plain script, and the address in 
the left corner. For a lady a larger card is prop- 
er, and also a greater variety in the lettering. 
But although Roman letters may be used, the 
plain script is still the safer. Any color but white 
is excessively vulgar, and the ornamentation some- 
times indulged in is in the worst taste. A card 
is therefore always in good taste when simple and 
unpretending, and in black and white. 

The leaving of cards is one of those vexed sub- 
jects of etiquette which will perhaps never be 
settled. In London a dinner invitation is prop- 
erly and respectfully acknowledged by a card sent 
by post. In New York that is not considered 
respectful. A personal call, a card from the hand 
of the invited guest, is considered indispensable 
after an invitation. Some one has wisely and 
wittily asked why cards lose their sentiment in 
passing through the post-office. But it is certain 
that they do. American ladies are not yet pre- 
pared to be so lightly gotten rid of. If they invite 
a gentleman to dinner, they expect him to find 
time to make a personal call upon them afterward. 

A lady who from age, illness, or great occupa- 
tion has no time to make calls is, however, per- 
mitted to discharge all her social obligations by 
inviting her friends to see her once in the year, 
and if she pursues her hospitable course, and in- 
vites them oftener, she is not compelled to make 
any calls but dinner calls. These are indispen- 
sable, however, and she may send cards by a 
friend. The kind-hearted always call or send 
cards after a death in the family. This is one of 
those rules of society which should always be 
observed. 

The great question of “who should call first” 
has never been settled. The lady of high posi- 
tion does not want persons unentitled to her ac- 
quaintance to intrude upon her; she wishes to 
select her circle; persons of sensitive mind do 
not wish to intrude themselves; so.many very 
agreeable acquaintances are prevented by this 
dead-lock, and pushing and insolent persons may 
be able to make the acquaintance of both. Of 
the two faults, the oversensitiveness is the most 
forgivable, but it should not be carried too far. 
Many young women overdo this matter. 

Perhaps the best solution is this: A young 
couple coming to New York from another city, 
with every possible reason for being in the best 
society, may give a tea or reception, and send 
cards to those whom they wish to know. If the 
cards are honored either by a visit or a card re- 
turned by the invited guest, the couple is “in 
society;’ and will be invited back again. 

Those persons who do not wish to know such 
newly arrived people can refrain from sending 
cards, and thus the acquaintance is defined. Nor 
should there be any aggravated ill feeling if all 
who are asked do not send cards, for the leaders 
of society are many of them obliged to draw in 
rather than to expand their circle, and no disre- 
spect is intended. If a young couple are all 
right as to character, intelligence, and position, 
they will be found out, and will have friends 
enough very soon, 

Much nonsense has been talked and written 
about turning down the corners of a card. Much 
of it is a dead letter. The lady who calls in per- 
son is apt to pinch down the right-hand corner 
of her card to remind her hostess that she called 
in person, but even this is going into desuetude, 
and a plain card not turned down is the best style. 

Calls ought to be made within a week after a 
dinner or a first invitation; and after a marriage, 
birth, or death, within six weeks. These calls of 
congratulation are done in France by card only, 
sent by post or private hand, but not in person. 
Here we are apt to call in person. 

Ladies do not stay at home, after an entertain- 
ment, to receive calls, unless they have issued 
cards fora day. The best plan is for a lady, in 
giving a ball, to put in with her ball invitation a 
eard informing her friends when she will be at 
home, naming one day or four, as she pleases 
This settles the whole question, and simplifies the 
exhausting duties of society, and is done by the 
leaders of New York society. 

Calls of congratulation after a wedding, or aft- 
er an engagement has been announced, are in 
this country made in person. Where there has 
been a reception after the ceremony, which the 
invited guest has attended, and has left a card in 
the card-receiver, a subsequent visit may be omit- 
ted. But if the invited guest has not been able 
to attend the wedding reception, a call is strictly 
necessary as soon after as possible. 

After cards have been left once in the season, 
they need not be left again, excepting after an 
invitation. 

P. P. C. cards sent when one is about leaving 
for Europe, or in changing a residence from city 
to country, can always be sent by post without 
wounding any one’s feelings. 

If an older lady ask a younger one to call, the 
younger lady must hasten to do so in person. If 
a gentleman is invited by a lady to call, he is 
bound to do so in person, and soon. He must 
then wait until he has been asked to some enter- 
tainment before calling again. 

When a lady has a day or an evening, it is 
more polite, if possible, to call on that occasion 
than to call at odd intervals. This rule, however, 
only applies to those persons who are on cere- 
monious terms with the lady who honors them 
with an invitation, 








It is a growing custom in all large cities for 
ladies to have a day for receiving, as it is almost 
impossible otherwise to reach all one’s acquaint- 
ances or to see anybody in a busy town. It is 
proper for elderly ladies, invalids, and people in 
mourning to send cards in envelopes to all their 
friends, but these cards should by the young and 
strong be returned in person. 

The etiquette of cards and calls, acceptances 
and regrets, is much more formal abroad than 
with us, but the growing attention to this neces- 
sary formula of respect shows that the world is 
beginning to see the necessity of it. In Wash- 
ington, where we have a sort of court, the newly 
arrived call on the old residents—a practice which 
would be very agreeable in New York, as few old 
residents know who is in town and who is not, 
unless informed of it by the persons themselves, 
The Representatives call on the Senators, the Sen- 
ators on the Chief Justice and Judges, and the 
cabinet call first on the Senators—a curious rule. 
All call on the President. The diplomatists call 
on everybody, and then are called on, This sim- 
plifies society, and although there are some heart- 
burnings at first, the Senators’ wives generally do 
their duty and call on the Judges’ wives. Ifa 
lady calls in person on another lady, and the call 
is returned by post, or by the handing in of a card 
without asking for the lady, it is considered a 
gross affront. 

Cards bearing the name of the whole family, as, 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
The Misses Brown, 


can be left once a year, or sent out for a tea, or 
for the mere formal business of beginning the 
season, But for subsequent and more particular 
calls it is better to have a personal card for each 
member of the family, except for a young lady in 
her first season. Her name should always appear 
on her mother’s card. 

Cards should not be left on the daughters of 
a family without including one for the parents. 
Gentlemen when making calls, however, send in 
but one card, but that should be to the lady of 
the house. In calling on strangers visiting in a 
house strange to you, always ask for the lady ot 
the house, and send up a card to her, while ask- 
ing for her guests. 

When a gentleman from Europe, or another 
city, calls with a letter, or by invitation of the lady 
of the house, his call should be acknowledged the 
next day by sending the cards of the gentlemen 
of the family, even if they can not call in person ; 
and if he is asked to dinner, the card of the gen- 
tleman of the family must be included. 

f a guest is stopping with a friend, a card 
should be left for her and for the lady of the 
house, Calls made on a guest should be emphat- 
ically impressed on the mind of the waiter. 

If a card is sent by a servant in an envelope, 
the envelope should not be sealed. The practice 
of giving one’s card to a servant to take up stairs 
to his mistress is one which is forced upon our 
American hostesses by the ignorance of our serv- 
ants, and their inability to repeat proper names. 
It is almost indispensable; for many a lady has 
to refuse to see Mrs. Brown, when she must see 
Mrs. Smith. The latter may have come by ap- 
pointment ; the former may merely be coming in 
to get rid of an hour, which the hostess can not 
spare. No lady should feel hurt if the servant 
returns with a polite message of regret; for in 
the busy life of our crowded period a lady must 
be able to deny herself. It is this fear of mak- 
ing enemies, and of being misunderstood, which 
leads many busy women to say, “ Not at home,” 
which has become a synonym of “ Not receiving.” 

Business men in America ought to be treated 
with great privilege and liberality as to their so- 
cial short-comings. For it is almost impossible 
for a busy man to make calls. If he have no wife, 
no daughter, no sister, to call for him and leave 
his cards, the busy man should try to engage 
some amiable lady friend to do so. If not so 
lucky as to have one, he must inclose his cards 
by post. If, after one invitation or more, he does 
not do one of these things, he need not be aston- 
ished if he is dropped. 

Ladies are more and more inclined to use the 
post as a medium for sending out invitations to 
reception - days, teas, and even weddings. The 
post is sure, and the card reaches its destination 
almost certainly. If any other medium is used, 
even the messenger boy, accidents almost always 
occur, 

It is quite “ convenable” for strangers in town 
to send cards with their address, by post, to those 
friends whom they wish acquainted with their 
presence in town. It is very polite and sweet 
of a person who is invited to a lady’s house to a 
tea or reception for the first time, and who has 
been unable to attend, to add a note or excuse 
to her card of regret. It is never forgotten, and 
always leaves a favorable impression. It is not 
strictly necessary, however, as a card does all 
that is demanded; but it is a very nice and gra- 
cious courtesy. 

Amongst intimate friends informal calls made 
out of hours and on off days are by far the most 
agreeable. Some ladies are able to be at home 
in the morning for these intimate visits, and these 
calls can be made in morning dress. But for the 
formal call and the reception visit ladies go be- 
tween four and six (in New York), and dressed 
in dark but elegant costumes. 

These ceremonious visits often dwindle into a 
mere form, and the announcement “ Not at home” 
seems a mockery; but until we can do something 
better, we must undertake the labor, at least for 
the purpose of paying dinner calls, and those of 
congratulation and condolence. 

A lady in receiving callers must rise and show 
her appreciation and pleasure at seeing her friends 
in her own parlor. She should be well dressed, 
not so gayly as to attract attention, but carefully, 
and she may use her own judgment as to intro. 
ducing people. It is strictly not etiquette to in- 


troduce people living in the same city ; Lut many 
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hostesses do it to prevent awkwardness, as the 
acquaintance can cease as the ladies leave her 
parlor. All people who meet in a lady’s parlor 
are privileged to speak to each other. 

In matters of invitation, cards should be expli- 
cit. It is the fashion now for invitations to be 
printed from an engraved plate on a sheet of 
note-paper, 

Mr. and Mrs. Adams. 
At Home, 
Tuesday, June 2. 
Garden Party. 
Morristown, New Jersey. 
From four to six. 


Then a little card is inclosed, naming train and 
hours, also that a carriage will be in waiting. 
For weddings, the formula is: 


Mr. and Mrs, Adams 
request the pleasure of your company at the 
marriage of their daughter 
Clara 
to 
Mr. Stacy Grosvenor, 
at Grace Church, on Saturday, at two o'clock, 


Another card inclosed tells you if you are ex- 
pected to the reception at the house. 


Mr. and Mrs. Adams. 
At Home, 
half past two o'clock. 
750 South Water Street. 


These invitations require no answer unless R, 
8. V. P. be appended. This little formula, mean- 
ing “ Répondez, s'il vous plait,” is, of course, bor- 
rowed from our polite friends the French, and 
means, “ Reply, if you please,” or, in our vernacu- 
lar, “An early answer would oblige.” A lady 
may be inviting so many that she does not care 
for an answer, but if she does wish for one, the 
invitee must send an answer at once. 

Dinner invitations, garden-party invitations, 
and ladies’-lunch invitations are of so much im- 
portance that they must be answered at once, as 
others might be invited in your place did you de- 
cline. It is the most palpable piece of ill-breed- 
ing not to answer an “R.S. V. P.” 

Ladies should leave a card at the houses where 
they call, even if the ladies are receiving, for it 
would be too much to expect that a hostess could 
remember all who called. She is obliged to sit 
down the next day and “ count her cards,” and to 
record them in a book, for society is like a large 
retail business—it requires much book-keeping. 

And after an invitation, whether accepted or 
not, cards must be left, and very soon. Indeed, 
it is almost more incumbent upon people to leave 
a card when obliged to refuse an invitation than 
after having enjoyed the hospitality which has 
been so graciously extended. We may presume 
that people do not invite us unless they really 
wish to see us. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TAILOR-MADE DRESSES. 


a dresses are not confined to 
those worn during the winter. They are the 
fashionable choice for travelling suits and for 
the wool dresses worn on cool mornings in the 
mountain or sea-side resorts during the summer. 
The heavy “ ladies’ cloths” of winter dresses are 
abandoned, and in their stead are lighter woollen 
cloths, such as Scotch tweeds, Cheviots, and the 
fine French twills that are woven in the tiniest 
checks of white with black, brown, blue, or bot- 
tle green. The beauty of these dresses lies in 
their fine fit and simple style, and their distinct- 
ive feature this season is the absence of all trim- 
ming. The basque is as trim and shapely as 
that of a riding-habit, which it very much resem- 
bles, as the square postilion back, very narrow 
and very flatly pleated, is seen on many of the 
dark cloths of solid color, especially those that 
are blue, green, or black, The fronts are single- 
breasted, sloped away below the waist line, and 
short on the hips, or, if more becoming to the 
figure, the basque is perfectly round, that is, not 
shortened on the hips; and this basque may be 
pleated behind, but is more usually open up the 
two seams between the back and side forms, or 
may have a row of buttons down each of these 
seams, and be left open only in the middle seam. 
A standing English collar of the cloth finishes 
the neck, and the sleeves are the plainest coat 
shape. The buttons are bullet-shaped, or flat 
with eyes in the centre, or else in long olive 
shape. If the wearer insists upon some trimming, 
three frogs of passementerie may be across the 
front, or else braid a third of an inch wide is put 
on in military bands with trefoil curls at each 
end; but such braiding is considered heavy for 
summer suits, though it will probably rival fur 
bands for the cloth costumes of next winter. 
The lower skirt of such suits has a deep pleating 
either in narrowly folded kilt pleats, or else wide 
double box-pleating, but for the sake of lightness 
this may be omitted, and several rows of machine 
stitching will finish the skirt. The over-skirt has 
always an apron, but this may be very long, and 
pointed toward one side, with the sides quite sepa- 
rate from the pointed back drapery, and most 
of the pleating be massed high on the left hip, 
or else it may be a round apron wrinkled straight 
across the front, heavily stitched, and draped short 
to disclose two straight stitched pieces that. are 
sewed on across the front and side gores. The 
Cheviot and other figured cloths may be made in 
the manner just described, but more often have 
a hunting jacket instead of a basque, and the low- 
er skirt has a cluster of narrow tucks around it 
near the foot, and is finished on the edge with a 





narrow box-pleated frill. Thespointed apron over- 
skirt is made of two breadths of the double-width 
goods, and as all the edges are straight, this may 
also be tucked, though rows of stitching are used 
as well. This over-skirt is sewed in with the belt, 
and though sufficiently bouffant, it is not laid in 
horizontal loopings, but is made to form a curved 
or “ hooped” drapery. This back breadth is pleat- 
ed in small pleats to the belt, and a single deep 
pleat in the left side is sufficient to give it grace- 
ful curves, as the right side hangs quite straight. 
The newest hunting jackets have the two box 
pleats of the front only simulated by stitched 
tucks, and the same is done with the double box 
pleat that is down the middle of the back. This 

yaist is made over a closely fitted lining, with 
short side forms and darts, and there is a short 
curved opening left in the seams between the 
side forms and the back forms. The front may 
be double or single breasted, and the neck is fin- 
ished with a square-cornered Byron collar, or else 
the neck of the single-breasted jacket is very 
slightly pointed, has a turned-over collar, and 
may be worn with a linen collarette or chemisette, 
or else with one of the flat-folded scarfs used by 
gentlemen. The belt of the material, stitched on 
the edges, is attached by straps on each side, and 
may be strapped in front or else buckled. The 
sleeves may be merely stitched, or they may have 
a small close cuff, or else a drooping cuff like 
that called the nun’s cuff. A very high linen 
collar, a small brooch of silver or of gold, and 
very narrow linen cuffs, if any, are worn with such 
a dress. The hat of rough dark straw is fully 
trimmed with ostrich feathers, and the gloves of 
tan-colored undressed kid, or else chamois-skin, 
are very long, and wrinkled at the wrists. With 
the suits just described a foundation skirt of in- 
expensive silk may sometimes be used to light- 
en the weight of the dress, but this silk must be 
entirely concealed by the wool stuff; nor must 
there be any trimmings of satin, or any combina- 
tion of two kinds of goods, as it is de rigueur 
that this suit be entirely of one piece of cloth, 
just as it is with the business and travelling suits 
worn by gentlemen. Fashionable tailors have $40 
or more for making these suits, and the fine ma- 
terial of which they are made costs about the 
same amount. 





JERSEY SUITS, 

The Jersey costumes are again worn this sea- 
son for wool dresses in the country, though sel- 
dom seen on city streets. Blue, écru, and black 
wool Jersey bodices of the English woven kind 
that fit the figure closely are chosen, and are com- 
pleted by a kilt skirt and sash. The kilt-pleat- 
ing is much narrower than that used last year, 
and is most often a single row, though two or 
three pleated flounces sometimes form this skirt. 
Camel’s-hair, serge, or flannel-finished cloth is 
used for the skirt, and the sash is of the same 
material, passed around the hips, and tied behind 
in a large bow with ends. 

AWNING-CLOTH SKIRTS, ETC. 

A sudden caprice is the use of skirts made of 
the gay striped cottons of which awnings for win- 
dows and doors are made, These serve to com- 
plete the dark blue, brown, or green flannel suit 
that now forms a part of country outfits for sum- 
mer, and are chosen in broad even stripes of two 
or three colors, one of which is that of the flan- 
nel over-dress. Blue and gray stripes, each an 
inch and a half wide, make a very pretty effect, 
and there are also three even stripes of blue, 
red, and gray, or red, brown, and gray, or green 
with blue and red. These goods cost from 30 
to 40 cents a yard, are a yard wide, and of 
most durable fabric. They are made up with- 
out any trimming, and will serve well for Balmo- 
ral petticoats, if the fashion of wearing them 
for dress skirts should be transient. They are 
prettier and more effective than the more ex- 
pensive lawn-tennis cottons that have so much 
white in the stripes, and are lengthwise instead 
of being bayadere. The demand for. the dark 
and even stripes has already exhausted the sup- 
ply at the large dry-goods stores, and ladies go to 
the awning and tent stores, where there is a wide 
range of patterns from which to select. The 
taste for striped skirts has also brought bed-tick- 
ing into use for this purpose, especially that in 
the widest stripes of gray with pink, blue with 
gray, or the more familiar blue with white. Do- 
mestic Cheviots of thick cotton are also made in 
these stripes and colors, and the blue cotton 
denims used for overalls to protect the clothing 
of laboring-men are now made up in skirts, and 
indeed entire suits. For school-girls and chil- 
dren the blue denim suits have a hunting jacket 
and pleated skirt, with or without an over-skirt ; 
and if trimming is desired, the wide white Her- 
cules braid is used, with a narrow braid in small 
curls on one side or on both sides of the wide row. 
These heavy cotton fabrics are also being used 
for bathing suits, but are not commended by those 
who have tried them, as they hold more water 
than the more porous, sleazily woven fabrics, such 
as serge, moreen, or flannel. 


SUMMER JEWELRY. 


Very simple jewelry is worn with summer 
dresses, and. the absence of all jewelry is far 
more distinguished - looking than the use of too 
much. The necessary articles—pins, sleeve-but- 
tons, and chatelaine for the watch—are in very 
light designs, and the merely ornamental brace- 
lets are only slender rims, while necklaces are not 
worn at all except for full dress. The fashion- 
able breastpin takes the shape of a bona fide 
pin, and may be like the long scarf pins worn by 
gentlemen, with merely a ball head, or else there 
is a separate pin at the back like that on an ordi- 
nary brooch; the latter has the advantage of 
showing all the pin, which can not be done when 
the scarf pin is used, though it is the caprice of 
the moment to thrust the scarf pin so slightly in 
the lace or rouslin at the throat that the greater 
portion of it is seen, Some of the prettiest 








brooches are a gold pin about three inches long 
with a pearl head, while resting on the centre of 
the slender pin are two diamonds, or else a 
sapphire with a ruby, or perhaps two opals or 
two colored pearls. Sometimes a jewelled bee, a 
butterfly, or a great spider is poised on the long 
pin, and sometimes there is a flower of colored 
stones or of enamel. Less expensive brooches 
are of red gold, made to represent a long letter, 
the initial of the wearer’s name—a script capital 
of slender gold lines. Scarf pins with ball heads 
like those used by gentlemen are chosen by la- 
dies to pin fichus and kerchiefs. Some of these 
have a ball of cream white enamel dotted with 
colors, others have tiny turquoises set in, or else 
a cat’s-eye, or perhaps a ruby, a sapphire, and 
a diamond are set in star shape. Fans, spi- 
ders, butterflies, and daisies are also favorite 
heads for such pins. A number of pins of me- 
dium size are also used for fastening back the 
loops of mull or lace neck-ties, or to fasten the 
ends of a neckerchief as well as to confine it at 
the throat. The most popular pins of this kind are 
of sterling silver, with round or with pear-shaped 
heads, and there are also larger scarf pins of sil- 
ver with hanging chain and pendent pieces. Dull 
yellow gold, either smooth or hammered, is pretty 
for pins that are to be used in black lace fichus, 
while silver is preferred for white mull or lace. 
There are also pearl heads to gold pins of va- 
rious sizes, costing from $1 75 each to $20, ac- 
cording to the size and value of the pearl. Sil- 
ver brooches in floral designs are also very popu- 
lar, especially in the whitened silver, when a pret- 
ty little spray of white flowers is represented. A 
silver daisy brooch is especially popular with 
young ladies. With simple morning and travel- 
ling dresses a brooch is worn with a linen col- 
lar without a neck-tie or lace, but for more 
dressy occasions fichus are fastened low in sur- 
plice fashion with from two to four pins, or else 
a lace searf passed around the neck is tied in large 
loops, and pinned in several places ; black net with 
tinsel dashes is prettily worn around the neck 
with a hammered gold pin holding each loop of 
the large bow tied at the throat. A long straight 
scarf of tamboured mull is worn around the neck, 
passed down the front of the corsage, and fasten- 
ed in a bow at the waist line, with silver pins to 
hold it at the throat and the waist. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
J. Lrrrer; ARNOLD, ConstasLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Srewart & Co.; and Lorp & Tay or. 





PERSONAL. 


At the recent state ball in England, Mrs. 
CORNWALLIS WEST wore a diamond star in the 
centre of her forehead, which had the effect of 
making her look like a fairy in a pantomime. 
One of the prettiest toilettes—of blue satin, gar- 
nished with water-lilies and tulle—was worn by 
Lady BREADALBANE. 

—Miss Juxia Nast, the daughter of the well- 
known artist THomas Nast, has for some years 
presided over a Young Maidens’ Cooking Asso- 
ciation at her home in Morristown, New Jersey, 
where, as head cook, she displays true artistic 
talent, and offers an example worthy of emula- 
tion. The young ladies meet frequently at each 
other’s houses, and, arrayed in bewitching caps 
and aprons, proceed to concoct viands which 
are afterward consumed by the cooks and their 
friends. The results were so satisfactory that 
on the evening of June 17 the association gave 
a reception at Lyceum Hall, Morristown, which 
was distinguished by the presence of a large and 
brilliant assemblage. The unique invitations 
w re embellished by designs from the facile pen- 
ci. of Mr. Nast. A special train conveyed a se- 
lect party of guess from New York. Dancing 
was kept up until a late hour, and the affair was 
pronounced a signal success. 

—A maternal uncle of the late Professor Dt- 
MAN, Rev. J. Burt Wriaut, of Wayland, Massa- 
chusetts, is believed to be the oldest living grad- 
uate of Brown University. 

—The daughter of Rev. ALEXANDER CAamp- 
BELL, founder of the Campbellite Church in this 
country, Mrs. Virarnia C. THOMPSON, is post- 
mistress of Louisville, Kentucky. 

—The niece of President BucHaNan, Mrs. 
Harriet LANE JOHNSON, is at Wheatlands, tak- 
ing care of the lust of her children, a boy of 
eleven, who is out of health. 


—Ewuie Lotsset, of the Cirque d’Eté, Paris, , 


is the sister-in-law of the Prince de Reuss. Only 
a prince can afford the luxury of a circus-rider 
in the family circle. 

—The first woman to receive the appointment 
of notary public is Miss M. M. GILuert, a law 
student at Washington, D. C., who is to fill that 
position for the district of Columbia. 

—Blue velvet striped with gold, peach pink 
with white jet, and blue satin with crimson 
crushed roses, are some of the toilettes of the 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 

—Mrs. Lanatry, the London beauty, had an 
income of six thousand dollars, but beauty is 
such an expensive profession that she and her 
husband have become seriously involved in debt. 

—The American turkey is already thriving on 
Loch Lomond, thanks to Sir James CoLQUHOUN, 
of Luss, who has the credit of introducing him. 

—General IgNaTiEFF, the new Minister of the 
Interior, in Russia, whom the Turks called ‘* The 
Father of Lies,” is broad-shouldered, with a 
slight stoop; tall and closely shaven, except a 
thick mustache, which covers a scar left by the 
bite of his horse ou taking a lump of sugar from 
his mouth; he has a massive brow, with ruddy 
brown hair, and eyes which squint a little, with 
a malicious expression, behind his spectacles, if 
we are to believe his enemies. 

—A nursery-man at Berwick-on-T weed sold an 
orchid the other day for more than a thousand 
dollars. 

—Tall lilies in groups of three, backed by tall 
ferns, set in the centre of refreshment tables, in 
halls and niches, in the corners of the rooms, is a 
pretty plan for decorating a house on festal oc- 
casions, and makes one feel as if the whole place 
were embowered. 

—The Schloss, or castle, of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse-Darmstadt is antique and solid, and has 
been the castle of the old Counts of Ellenbogen. 
A cottage with tiny windows was built into the 
fortiticatious of the Schloss, its owner having 











refused to sell; the air above its roof belonged 
to the lord of the land, but he bad no power to 
take the cottage from the peasant, so he built 
his wall over it. It was here that the Duke of 
Edinburgh wooed the daughter of the Czar of 
Russia, and the castle was once the residence of 
the Princess ALIcr. 

—A poem written by Miss Ame.ia B, Ep- 
WARDS, the author of Lord Brackenbury, when 
she was but seven, was published in a penny 
weekly of that time. Miss Epwarps is the 
daughter of an officer Who fought under WeL- 
LINGTON; she was educated by her mother in 
great part, and is a collector of curiosities; she 
has a library of three thousand volumes, and is 
about fifty years old. 

—The gold-medal prize for oratory at Roanoke 
College, Salem, Virginia, was won the other day 
by N. B. Ainswortu, a Choctaw Indian. 

—The original manuscript of BuLwer’s Pil- 
grims of the Rhine, full of erasures and interlin- 
eations, and also the manuscript of DicKENs’s 
Our Mutual Friend, are the property of Mr. 
Georeeg W. Cups, of the Philadeiphia Ledger. 

—It is proposed by M. MAspero to open all 
the Pyramids, in order to verify his conjecture 
that the tombs of all the kings from the fourth 
to the twelfth dynasty may be discovered with- 
in them. 

—The net income of the Grand Duke Micnagn 
of Russia is reported to be two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, while he pays his farm labor- 
ers eight cents a day for fifteen hours’ work. 
Nihilism is one of the crops which such farming 
naturally produces. 

—The Quaker woman who shook the town of 
Canterbury, Connecticut, to its centre by teach- 
ing some colored children in her girlhood, Mrs. 
PRUDENCE CRANDALL PHILLIS, is living on a 
farm in Kansas at the age of sixty-eight. 

—A portrait of the poet LoNGFe.LLow is to be 
painted for Memorial Hall, Bowdoin College, by 
his son ERNEsT. 

—Mr. R. Swarn GrrrorpD has lately been vis- 
iting the Boston studios. 

—A former Kiowa chief, known as Zotum, 
Paut CaryL, and Davip PENDLETON, once a 
Cheyenne brave, have been ordained by Bishop 
HUNTINGTON, at Syracuse, New York, as dea- 
cons, and will now return to their scalp-loving 
brethren as missionaries, 

—The Rajah of Sarawak has had a very fine 
yacht built upon the river Clyde, which can be 
converted into a powerful gun-boat at short 
notice. 

—The late composer OrrENBACH is to have 
a bronze statue erected to his memory in the gar- 
den of his villa at St. Germains, by a few friends, 
JAMES GORDON Bennett, of the New York Her- 
ald, being among the number. 

—Mr. Ho_tman Hunt, it is said, has made Pro- 
fessor OWEN, in his portrait, pose as a dried spe- 
cimen, perfect to a tentacle. 

—Statues are the order of the day. George 
Sand’s, by Armé MILLET, will be unveiled at 
Ushant, and RaBELals’s will be set up at Chinon, 
in August. 

—A nephew of ex-Secretary Ropeson, ANDREW 
ROBESON »was lately killed by lightning at Hunne- 
well, Kansas. 

—Just before leaving San Francisco for Aus- 
tralia, WrLHeLMs gave Madame JENNIE CLAUS @ 
valuable violin, made by GEORGE GEMUNDER. 

—The only female physician in Paris is Madame 
MADELAINE Bres, who holds the rank of Officier 
de 0 Académie. 

—Au ancestor of Epwin Boors, Barton 
Booru, was an actor of excellence, and was 
buried in the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Ab- 
bey, in the seventeenth century, where his bust 
may still be seen, beside that of Ben JONSON 
and GARRICK. 

—It is a curious fact that though no relative 
of General WASHINGTON hus lived at Mount Ver- 
non for years, or owns any portion of the estate, 
yet descendants of three families of negro serv- 
ants still reside there, and neither they nor their 
ancestors have known any other home. 

—At the sale of the Double collection in Paris 
recently, one of the RoruscuHiLps bought a pair 
of small vases, ordered by Madame De PompPa- 
DoUR for her mantelpiece at Versailles, decorated 
with exquisite paintings of scenes in the battle 
of Fontenoy, for the trifling sum of thirty-four 
thousand dollars. 

—In Mr. Heaty’s studio at Paris, it is said, 
General Grant of the past and General Grant 
of the present hang side by side; Bismarck is 
put away in a corner; MorLey and De Lessers 
are neighborly; SHERIDAN and BEAUREGARD 
seem to hobnob together; here STANLEY looks 
out at the spectator; there Liszr touches his 
piano; and yonder sits LONGFELLOW, with his 
bright daughter leaning on his shoulder. 

—Mrs. SHELTON, of Santa Clara County, car- 
ried the first two hives of bees into California in 
1853, one of which sold for one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and the countless swarms of bees, tame 
or wild, on the Pacifie coast, are said to be the 
product of those two hives. 

—Fortune turned her wheel to some purpose 
in the case of the Hungarian painter MUNKACsY, 
who was once a carpenter, but is now an Aus- 
trian nobleman. 

—It is believed that the author of Kismet, Miss 
JULIA FLETCHER, will soon revisit America, with 
her mother, Mrs. Eugene Benson. 

—The portrait of James Russet Lowe vu is 
being painted in London by Mrs, Anna Lea 
Merritt, of Philadelphia. 

—Mr. MILuals is to be paid five thousand dol- 
lars for Cardinal NewMan’s portrait. 

—Sir Epwarp THORNTON'S probable successor 
at Washington, Hon. LiongeL SacKVILLE West, 
is a distinguished-looking and handsome bach- 
elor of fifty-four, the brother of an earl and a 
duchess. Surely here is a chance for the cap 
and belles. 

—The oldest living graduate of Williams Col- 
lege is HerMAN Ha.sey, of the class of 1811. 

—Le Supplice @un Pere is the title of the un- 
finished drama left by Emite pe Girarpin, 
Which is to be wound up by ALBerT Dept. 

—It is the present tashion for fashionable 
French women to be literary. Mudame BLanc, 
under the nom de plume of Théodore Bentzon, 
writes novels for the Revue des Deux Mondes ; the 
Vicomtesse de Pitray has inherited the power of 
telling stories to children; the Duchesse de la 
Roche-Guyon writes lovely poems for little folks. 
The articles in La France signed ** Thilda”’ are 
from the pen of Madame MaTuHILpe STEVENS; 
the Comtesse d’ Armaillé interests herself in his- 
torical works; and there are a host of other 
titled ladies who yet find time and brains to dab- 
ble in literature. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


JULY 16, 1881, 





Fig. 1.—Cutp’s Co 
For description see Supplement. 





Cuemise ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No, XIIL., Fig, 55. 


Figure for Border of Sofa Cushion. 

Tus foundation figure is used for the border of the 
sofa cushion illustrated on page 436 of the last Bazar, 
the design of which is found in Supple- 
ment, No. VI, Fig, 30, of the present 
number. The embrdidery is worked ona 
black satin foundation in stem 
and darning stitch, and in point 
Russe, with embroidery silk in 
two shades each of pink, blue, 
heliotrope, brown, and red, Fur- 
ther details are given in the de- 
scription accompanying the sofa 
cushion. 


Child’s Collar. 

Tue centre of this square col- 
lar is composed of bands of em- 
broidered insertion an inch anda 
half wide, which are set together, 


Fig. 3.—Cuitp’s CoLLar. 
For description see Suppl. 




















Fig. 1.—Mienarpise Brarp anp 
Crocuzt Epoine ror Lingerie. 


Nicut-Gown FOR 
, GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 
~ Hi YEARS OLD. 
a ana \ * For description see Suppl. 
the edges being conceal- 
ed under narrow strips } 
of batiste studded with 
knotted stitches; this 
is edged at the bottom 
with an embroidered 
border an inch and a 
half wide and lace 
three inches wide, and 
finished on the neck 
with a lace-edged ruche. 


Edgings for Lin- 
N gerie.—Figs. 1-3. 
ee For the edging Fig. 1 
work at the upper edge 
of mignardise braid 
such as that shown in 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs. 53 and 54, 





Unper-Waist ror Girt 
rrom 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
SuppL, No. IV., Figs, 22-22 
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the illustration, in the follow- a ead 
ing manner: * 1 te. (treble 
crochet) in the next loop, 
only working off the lowest 
vein of it, 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) in the same loop, the upper vein of it to be worked off 
with the middle vein of the preceding te., 1 short de. in the 
same loop, working it off with the upper vein of the dc., then 
work off the up- 
permost vein of 
the te, 3 ch. 
(chain stitch); re- 
peat from >. 

For the edging 
Fig. 2 work on a 
foundation of nar- 
row double ser- 
pentine braid, on 
the points of which 
are projecting loops, 
as follows: 1st round.— 
1 de. in the next loop, * 
catch together with 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) the next two loops, 

4 ch., 8 te. avound. the. vertical 
veins of the preceding sc.; repeat 

from *. 2d round.— Alternately catch 
together with 1 sc. the next two loops on 
the other side of the braid and work 8 ch. 

To work the edging Fig. 3 crochet on 
one side of mignardise braid such as that 
shown in the illustration in the following 
manner: Ist round.—1 de. in the first 
loop, then alternately catch together with 
1 de, the next 2 loops and work 1 short 


Drawers For Boy rrom 5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 6 
To 8 Years oLp.—Front anp Back. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Cuttp’s Curr. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Cuitp’s CoLiar. 
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Suet ror Boy From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern anc 
0. 


No. XL, Figs. 48-52. 
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Sumrt ror Boy rrom 10 to 12 Years op 
d description see Supplement, 


o. X., Figs. 42-47. 
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Fig. 3.—Micnarpise Braw anp Crocuet 


Epeine ror LinGERiEz. 


Fievre ror BorpEr OF 
Sora Cusuio0n. 
For design of Cushion, see 
Suppl., No. VL, Fig. 30. 





Fig. 2.—Cnitp’s Cobar. 
For description see Supplement. 












i description see Supplement, 












de. and 7 de. around the upright veins of the preced- 
ing de. 2d round.—Alternately catch together the 
next 2 loops on the other side of the braid and work 
7 ch, 38d round.—Alternately 1 de. on the 
next stitch in the preceding round and 2 
ch., passing by 2 stitches. 


Fig. 4.—Cnitp’s CoLuar. 
For description see Suppl. 








Blue Satteen Dress. 
See illustration on page 460. 
Tuis dress, consisting of a skirt, 
over-skirt, and basque, is made 
of plain dark blue satteen. The 
skirt is bordered with a side-pleat- 
ed flounce of the material fourteen 
inches deep, and the over-skirt 
and basque are trimmed in the 
manner shown in the illustration 
with white lace three inches and 
a half wide. 











Fig. 2.—Serrentine Brain AND 
Crocurer Engine ror LINGERIE. 





Nigut-Sacque ror Girt FROM 
13 to 15 Years oxp. : 

For description see Supplement, ra iS ee 
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Crépe Lisse and Lace 
Fichu. 

See illustration on page 461. 

Tuis fichu consists of a bias 
strip of cream-colored crépe 
lisse thirteen inches wide and 
twenty-four inches long, 
which is surrounded with 
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cream lace two inches j 
and a half wide, and fold- a 
ed in the manner shown ! 
in the illustration. 
Russian Braid and 

Crochet Insertion 

for Lingerie. 

See illustration on page 461. eeeaees 

Tus insertion is work- angel 
ed in crochet on a foun- DRAWERS For Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD, 
dation of Russian braid For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. [X., Fig. 41. 

‘ \ Unper-Waist ror CuiLp 
‘ \ rrom 2 10 3 YEARS OLD. H 
\\\\\ For description see Supplement. 
BA \ Nits w 


three-eighths of an inch wide, 
in the following manner: Ist 
round,— Alternately 1 de. 
(double crochet) in the next 
loop and 1 ch. (chain stitch). 
2d round.—* 8 se. (single 
crochet) on the next 3 st. (stitch) in the preceding round, 3 ch., 
1 de. on the following 3d st., 3 ch., pass by 2 st.; repeat from 
*. 3d round.—Work as in the 2d round, bringing the de. on 
the middle se. of 
the 3 in the pre- 
ceding round, 
and the middle 
sc. of the 3 on 
the de. 4th 
round, — Turn 
the work; * 1 
se. on the ch, 
before the next 
8 se. in the pre- 
ceding round, 4 de. 
on the middle se. of 
the 3, 1 se. on the first of 
the following 8 ch., 7 ch.; 
repeat from *, 5th round.— 
Turn the work; > 1 de. on the 
middle ch. of the next 7 in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the fol- 
lowing sc., 1 de. on the back vein of the 
next st. in the round before the last on 
which 4 de. were worked in the preced- 
ing round, 1 sc, on the next sc. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch. ; repeat from +. 
Repeat twice the 8d-5th rounds, and 
then work the 12th round.—> 1 de, on 
the next de, between 2 single sc, in the 


Drawers For Boy From 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VIIL., Figs. 37-40, 








Figs. 1 and 2,.—Cioak ror Girt From 5 
to 7 YEARS oLp.—Front anp Back. 
For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 1.—CLoak ror Girt FROM Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 

4 10 6 YEARS OLD. 1 to 3 YEARS OLD. 

For description see Supplement. 

preceding round, 2 ch., pass by 3 st., 3 se. on the following 3 st., 2 

ch.; repeat from *, 13th round.—Alternately 1 de. on the next 

st., connecting with the upper vein of it to next loop on a second 

end of braid, and 1 ch. Finally, work as in the 1st round along 
each edge of the insertion. 


Darned Net Borders for Fichus.—Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 461. 

Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on white Brussels net with colored 
floss silk. Blue silk is used for the flowers in chain stitch, and 
the vine is worked with ombré olive silk, using the darkest shade 
for the stems. The dots and centres of the flowers are worked in 
satin stitch with blue silk. The lower edge is finished with button- 
hole stitch scallops worked with ombré olive silk. 

The border Fig. 2 consists of a strip of white Brussels net, which 
is darned according to the illustration with fine linen floss, and 
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Fig. 1.—Srrirep Gauze Dress.—Front.—For Back, 
see Page 460.—([For description see Supplement.) 





For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Camet’s-nar Dress.—Bacx.—See 
Fig. 3.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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ornamented with lace stitches in fine 
thread, The lower edge is button- 
hole stitched in scallops, 


Border for Fichu.—Imitation 
of Antique Lace. 
See illustration on page 461. 
For this border a strip of white 
tulle footing is darned in the manner 
shown in the illustration with linen 





floss and fine linen thread. The lin- 
en floss is used in outlining the de- 
sign figures and for the stems, and 
the linen thread for filling in. The 
border is finished with picot edging 
which is overhanded to the footing. 





Sending Flowers by Post. 
\ ITH the low rates of postage, 

'Y there is little to deter a person 
of the most limited means from con- 
tributing to the pleasure of friend or 
relation living in a large town by 
sending a small box of carefully pack- 
ed flowers every now and again 
through the post. Having both sent 
and received flowers in this way for 
many years past, a few hints as to 
the best sorts for travelling, packing, 
ete., from my own experience, may 
be useful. 

First, as to size of box. A card- 
board box about seven inches long 
by four and a half broad, such as 
shop-keepers have for crochet cot- 
ton, is the most convenient size; and 





FROM venga ‘ Fig. 3.—Watkine Coat ror CHILD Fig. 4.—Scir ror Boy From 3 10 5 
though at first sight = way appear ~ prom 2 To 4 YEARS oLp YEARS OLD For pattern and de- 
too small to contain more than half ER: seats ih ” ectintion see Sunvl., No. Iil.; Fies, 16-91.) 
a dozen blooms, it is wonderful how For description see Supplement. Se ee ne eee 


much may be put in with judicious 
packing. In the bottom of the box lay a little slightly damp 
moss, then a layer of flowers and a few green leaves, another lay- 
er of flowers and leaves on the top, and so on, till the box is 
nearly fuil, when finish with an upper stratum of moss. Pansies 
travel splendidly, and come out almost as fresh at the end of their 
twenty-four hours or so of confinement as when they were first 
packed. They should be laid in quite flat, carefully placed in and 
out between each other’s stalks, and lightly but firmly pressed in, 
so that no jolting or external pressure can affect them.  Lilies-of- 
the-valley are satisfactory, but care should be taken with the 
leaves that the tops are not bent in any way, as they never revive 
in all their beauty when this is the case. It may, in fact, be ac- 
cepted as a general rule in flower-packing that the length of stalk 
must be diminished if a difficulty occurs, as it never does to bend 


the blooms. Geraniums are useless in this way, their petals be- 
ing too lightly set in the calyx to bear a journey; but violets, 
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Fig. 3.—Camev’s-uain Dress.—Front.—[Sce Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


primroses, anemones, polyanthuses, and 
cyclamen are treasures, as well as verbenas, mignonette, tulips, 
and rose-buds. Of the latter two, the tulips must be chosen with 
buds just beginning to open; if cut at too early a stage, they will 
not open when unpacked and placed in wate With the ros 8, 
however, it is the reverse; the buds should be firm, and show no 
signs of unclosing, or they fall to pieces very soon. 

I have mentioned here only a few of the very hardy and “ 
fashioned” flowers, as these ones which are 
satisfactory for transmission through the post. More delicate 
conservatory and greenhouse plants require much more careful 
treatment, and do not come within the limits of this paper. I 
must not, however, forget to mention ferns, as some of the hardy 
hedge-row sorts, which are, to my mind, as beautiful as their more 
delicate sisters, bear a journey very well. In packing them lay each 
Hart's tongue, 


auriculas, sweet - peas, 


old- 


are really the only 


frond out very carefully and as flatly as possible. 
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Fig. 4.—Satreen Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Blechnum spicant, polypody, and wall spleenwort, 
and even lastrea and the delicate lady fern, will 
come in as a bit of green in this way. 

When unpacking a box of flowers place the 
ends of their stalks in boiling water. Let them 
remain in this for about five minutes, then re- 
move them, cut off a bit from each stalk, and 
arrange in clear cold water. Treated in this way 
the most faded will generally revive and become 
quite fresh-looking. 





(Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIV.) 


DAISY MARCH, THE PRISON FLOWER. 


By tue Avtuor or “ Frwarre Lire rm Prison,” 
“Memoirs oF JANE CAMERON,” ETO, 





CHAPTER V. 
THE INFIRMARY CELL. 


CLosery attached to the infirmary of the prison 
were several cells whither were drafted those in- 
valids whose refractory nature would resist even 
the mild rules of the doctor, and “ break out’ on 
their sick-beds, to the distress and discomfort of 
their fellow-prisoners about them. Such women 
would be removed to large and airy cells away 
from the general ward, and here the ordinary at- 
tendant, very often a prison cleaner, who had 
been promoted for “ sobriety of conduct” or gen- 
eral good behavior, would wait upon them, and 
occasionally a special attendant in those extraor- 
dinary cases which are patent to jail life as else- 
where. 

Cases of infection would be isolated thus, of 
course, and Daisy March’s had become one of 
these. Hers had been a terrible fever, and the 
authorities had beccme greatly alarmed for the 
safety of their large flock of black sheep, and 
hence Daisy March, on coming to herself, found 
that she was the inmate of a large, well-ventilated 
room, or cell, wherein was plenty of space, and 
light, and air; and that this cell was her own ex- 
clusive private apartment, for her sole use and 
benefit, and with the luxury of a special attendant 
to her needs. 

And that special attendant, sitting with her 
back toward her, seemed to the half-dazed intel- 
lect of Daisy March something like a figure she 
had seen before—although, mayhap, a dream- 
figure—one of the many by which she had been 
lately most terribly perplexed, and which took 
all shapes, and every conceivable and inconceiv- 
able form and face, from Patience Greenwood’s, 
the woman who was dead, to those “ pals” of the 
Liverpool dens from which, for a time, the hand 
of the law had snatched her away. 

She was too weak to speak, so she lay and 
wondered till her weakness led her to close her 
eyes, and finally to faint. And so on for a day 
or two, with the attendant very calm and self- 
possessed and watchful, until some slight renew- 
al of vitality gave the sick girl strength to speak. 

Then came the words out very low and falter- 
ingly, and with a ring of wonderment in them 
which was not to be repressed. 

“ You are her sister, then ?” 

“ Yes, her sister.” 

* And where’s this? Prison still ?” 

“This is one of the infirmary cells,” was the 
reply. 

“ And you—what’s put you here ?” 

“T will tell you when you’re stronger. Not 
now.” 

“T don’t want to be no stronger. I don’t want 
to hear anything about you. I won’t—I—” 

“Hush! hush!” said Kate Greenwood, rising 
and bending over her. ‘“ You forget I have a 
deal to tell you when you are a little better.” 

“A deal to tell me?” repeated Daisy March, 
slowly. 

> eo,” 

“ About her, do you mean ?” 

“Yes, about her. She charged me to deliver 
you a message.” 

“ Honor bright ?” 

“Yes, honor bright,” replied Kate Greenwood, 
earnestly. 

“ Becos you're such a liar, you are,” murmured 
Daisy March. 

The matron winced at this plain-speaking. 

“Why do you think that ?” she asked, softly. 

“You told me she was well—very well, you 
said; and all the time she was dead and gone. 
And you knew she was!” cried Daisy March, 
fretfully. 

“ There, there, you must not grow excited, Dai- 
sy,” said Kate, in a low tone. “I was asked not 
to tell you; it was her wish that you should not 
know till you had gone to the new prison. And 
she was well, I think, in heaven.” 

“You were not to tell me ?” 

“No, I was not to tell you.” 

“That's queer. Let me know all about it to- 
morrow, please, when I’m a bit less like a babby. 
Will you?” 

“ Yes.” 

But on the morrow she was ill again, and it 
was feared that the relapse would carry Daisy 
March away before the message from the dead 
could be delivered to her. The morrow brought 
a faint ray of hope again, and though she did not 
get rapidly strong, though it seemed as if it were 
destined by the Higher Power that health and 
strength should come no more to her, still she 
Jay a fragile and faint semblance of life at last, 
and with the courage to hear the story out. And 
this was it, told by white, quivering lips, and from 
an earnest woman’s heart. 


— 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


“You wasn’t to tell me, you say. And why ?” 
was Daisy March's inquiry when she was well 
enough to hear the story, 








“Lest it should lead you to break out, just as 
it did, after all, when it was told you by Finlan- 
son. My poor sister Patience was very anxious 
you should get away from here,” replied Kate 
Greenwood ; “here were the worst of prisoners, 
and you were very young.” 

“Was she anxshus ?”’ murmured the sick girl. 
“ Well, I thought she took to me a bit; I did, in- 
deed. She was not like any of the rest of you— 
no, that she wasn’t.” 

“ And on being transferred to the other prison, 
Daisy, my sister had hoped that you would re- 
main, passing on in time to Fulham Refuge, and 
from the Refuge to an honest life beyond it,” 
continued the matron, 

“The likes o’ that, now! To think all that of 
me, as if it could be done.” 

“And I should have told you of this before 
you went away, giving you her message, when you 
were stronger of heart and had more self-con- 
trol,” said Kate. “ Do you understand me ?” 

“T think I do. Go on, please, and don’t give 
me too many hard words, if you can help it.” 

“When my sister Patience lay dying, she 
thought of you very deeply. You seemed to be 
as a part of her life, which I had never known. 
She had had strange hopes about you; a strong 
wish to rescue you from the old life that has set 
you here, poor child. Had she lived, she would 
not have lost sight of you; and when your four 
years had been served here, she, with God’s great 
help, would have striven very hard to make you 
better than you are; to put you in a fair way of 
beginning life again, and beginning it well.” 

“She was very good,” said the sick girl, 
thoughtfully ; “ but—” 

“ But ?” repeated Kate Greenwood. 

“ But it couldn’t have been done—at no price !” 

“Yes—yes, it could have been done,” said 
Kate Greenwood, quickly. 

The girl lay and regarded the excitement of 
her nurse with a faint and wondering interest ; 
but she said again: 

“T shouldn’t bave been up to growin’ good, like 
those poor critters in the tracts the lady comes 
and reads to us,” said Daisy March; “I wasn’t 
born good nohow. We've never had a good ’un 
in our family; nothing like one.” 

“Then you must leave the family, Daisy; get 
away from all of them.” 

“Tt ain’t easy that,” was the reply; “they 
likes me, and I likes them. They’d do anythink 
for me, the lot on ’em, though we fight orful at 
times.” 

“ And the lot—who are they, Daisy ?” 

Daisy thought the matron particularly curious, 
but she answered very readily: 

“There’s the guv’nor, but he’s at Portland 
now ; and mother—she keeps ’ouse, and looks ar- 
ter me, and Poll, and Tom, and Teddy, when she 
can.” 

“When she is out of prison herself ?” added 
Miss Greenwood. 

“Exacly.” 

“ And when in prison ?” 

“Ah! there it is. Then we gets into a mess, 
and that’s ’ow Poll got here. And as I missed 
Poll dreadful—for she’s been allers kind to me, 
she has—I thought I'd come in arter her. And 
much good that’s done,” she added, querulously— 
“and much I’ve seen on her arter all!” 

“ Perhaps that’s for the best.” 

“Oh, it’s easy to say that; but didn’t you like 
your sister ?” said Daisy March, with the blue eyes 
keenly watching over the coverlet. 

“Yes,” was the reply: “she was a good woman.” 

“T knows it,” answered Daisy; “and Poll’s a 
bad’un. And bad ’uns like each other, too; they 
can’t help it, 1 s’pose, sometimes. And,” con- 
tinued Daisy, warming with her subject, “ Poll 
allers took my part becos I was a little ’un, and 
fought ’em all round at times, guv’nor and all; 
and when she was tooked and I was left with Tom 
and Ted, I thought I'd rather come here jest for 
peacé and quietness ; and here I am.” 

“Out of love for your sister?” inquired Kate 
Greenwood. 

“T don’t quite knaw what it wos for now; I 
tried to be caught, and it didn’t take a long while 
to catch me, did it ?” she added, with a feeble lit- 
tle laugh. “It was the sixth case agin me, and I 
caught it hot; jest as I calkylated.” 

Kate Greenwood regarded her attentively, even 
critically. In the matron’s mind were many 
thoughts and doubts, and the child’s character 
was difficult to comprehend. There were lights 
and shades in it, though the shades were terribly 
predominant, and only a faint thread of gold here 
and there amidst the darkness told of the good 
that might have been in her, with other hands 
leading her away from—instead of toward—the 
terrible pitfalls about her desolate young life. To 
look now so very fair, and gentle, and bright, and 
to have known only the ghastly experience of 
sin, and to have beeit trained to theft as to a 
something that paid, even taking into account the 
“bad luck” against it sometimes, and the accu- 
mulation of the sentences against it, leading at 
last to penal servitude. Not fifteen years of age 
yet! and presently to go into the world with no 
better thoughts or fairer hopes than when she 
had been locked up away from it. The matron 
had had experience herself of prison characters, 
had witnessed much defiance of good, the cun- 
ning to resist right, the awful callousness to all 
impressions which sought to convey one idea of 
God, or hope of heaven; and of the power of 
these lower and benighted natures to reform at 
all she had become a little skeptical. She had 
seen a great deal of hypocrisy, and no true peni- 
tence, and hence had grown—albeit a good and 
earnest woman—somewhat callous in herself, the 
natural outcome possibly of the life which she 
had chosen, or necessity had chosen for her. 

But there had come a change to her too, though 
she hardly knew the length and breadth of it yet; 
in her sister’s thoughts, her sister’s death, she 
had witnessed a more earnest and hopeful nature 
than her own, and it had softened and impressed 





her, teaching her the lesson of true sympathy for 
the poor humanity about her, and pointing out 
the way to be of service to it, and her God. 

It was as if some of the kindly Christian vir- 
tues of the younger woman had fallen to Kate 
Greenwood as a legacy, which she would treasure 
all the more out of the deep love for her to whom 
it had belonged. 

“T wish you wouldn’t stare at me like that,” 
said Daisy March at last. 

“Was I staring?” murmured Kate. “TI did 
not know it.” 

“You wosn’t thinkin’ of me, I fancy. Poll 
stares like that at times. Poll agin!” said Daisy, 
fretfully. “Blest if I can keep her out of my 
’ed at all to-day.” 

“T was thinking of my sister, too,” said Kate 
at last, “and in what way I should deliver you 
her message.” 

“You've been a long while giving it a body.” 

“T have.” 

“Go on, please. I s’pose there’s a sermon in 
it, but I can bear her preaching now. I liked 
her,” said the child prisoner, very thoughtfully 
again. 

“ No, Daisy March, the sermon was for me, and 
I have profited by it. It was to me she preached, 
and taught me courage, and faith, and persever- 
ance. Her message to you was this, ‘Trust in 
my sister Kate ; she takes my place, and will save 
you if you will try to save yourself.’” 

“Ts that all?” said Daisy March, somewhat dis- 
appointed, “ becos I don’t know as how I make 
it out.” 

“ And she bade me say with all her heart, what 
you said once to her, ‘God bless you.’” 

The girl was very silent for a while now, and 
closed the blue eyes, over which the long lashes 
quivered painfully. When she opened them 
again, she said: 

“T am to trust you, then? She said so?” 

“Tf you will.” 

“ What are goin’ to do with me?” 

“Pray for you. Teach you to pray for your- 
self.” 

“Tm too old for that fun ; I know I am.” 

“You are not yet fifteen?” 

“Yes; but then I never wos a child, you see,” 
she answered, moodily ; ‘and what are you goin’ 
to make out of me here—” 

“Oh, not here, so much,” cried Kate, seizing 
her opportunity, “‘ but away from here, if you will 
come to me when the old, bad life lies further 
back, and the light shines upon the new—the 
light of Heaven, Daisy. For,” she added, after 
a pause, “I am going away from here.” 

“Going away—you too?” 

“T shall be waiting for you, as I promised my 
sister Patience that I would, under any circum- 
stances,” she said; “and you will come to me a 
better woman.” 

“T can only try,” murmured Daisy March. 

“ And you will try ?” 

“ta.” 

“That is a promise. We can talk more of 
this before I leave for good. I am hardly of the 
service now, and only here by a kind permission 
to act as nurse to you until you are strong again.” 

“ Oh, I don’t want to get strong if you’re a-goin’ 
when I’m well.” 

“For the sake of her we have lost, get strong 
in health, and so strong in the good purpose to 
begin life afresh.” 

“T can but try,” said the child prisoner again, 
and in a lower voice. 

“ And try you will,” was whispered back again, 
and as the old response to her. 

“Yes,” answered Daisy for the second time, 
“jest as if she wos a-watchin’ on me, as they say 
God watches; don’t they ?” 

“ Yes, always.” 

“Allright. I make it out a little now, I think.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 


Ir is not necessary to dwell at much greater 
length on the prison life of Daisy March, though 
this is a story of the prison-land. It will suffice 
for the clearer explanation of our narrative to 
say that Daisy March came by slow degrees to 
convalescence, even to a fixed resolution to amend, 
backed by the hope of future peace, the fair prom- 
ise of a home, the fairer promise of a friend. She 
became one of the few female convicts—terribly 
few, alas !—who, without hypocrisy, do make an 
earnest upward effort, and awaken to the sense 
of the horrors by which they have been surround- 
ed, and the evils from which it is in their power 
to escape. She awoke to penitence ; she learned 
diligently to read and write now ; she became one 
of the most promising of the prison school ; she 
read, and presently she understood, her Bible; 
the misty land of doubt and despair receded fur- 
ther and further back, and the life in store for 
her grew brighter as she gazed toward it. 

She grew up a fair young woman, with a very 
sad and thoughtful face—they called her the Pris- 
on Daisy, or the Prison Flower—and her fellow- 
convicts were proud of her, despite all her efforts 
to keep good, and show herself, “ oh, so much bet- 
ter,” they added, scoffingly, “than anybody else.” 
It was these scoffs which were hardest to bear 
up against, as they came also from her sister, of 
whom she was very fond, for whose sake she had 
sinned to share her prison home, and who, having 
never recovered from her last conflict with Janet 
Finlanson, was almost a confirmed invalid. Pres- 
ently “Mary Wilton,” as she had called herself 
upon her trial, and was known by in the prison 
books, was relegated to the infirmary, where, be- 
fore Daisy March’s time was up, she died, a poor, 
weak, willful woman to the last, and resisting to 
the last.all efforts to amend. It is the rule which 
governs innumerable lives like unto this, and 
which are ever drifting away, with good men, as 
it seems, powerless to save them; it is the dark 
cloud forever lowering above the miles of roofs 





covering these “prison homes,” and is charged 
with the lightning which destroys. 

Let us in our farewell chapters pass from this 
benighted land to a brighter scene beyond it. 
Here at least will be the moral to our story— 
the plain truth, as old as the green hills, that the 
“ways of restoration” are “ fashioned to the steps 
of aLu infirmity.” 


Seven years afterward two women were seated, 
in the early evening of a summer’s day, on the 
lawn of an old-fashioned garden, in one of the 
fairest portions of our Essex County. The church 
clock had struck six, but there were two hours at 
least of clear daylight in that bright midsummer 
time, and the heat of the day had disposed them 
both to linger there. They had been talking very 
earnestly, the younger woman seated on a lower 
seat at the feet of the elder, and looking up into 
her face with an earnest, wistful gaze, born of 
her deep affection. 

Both women had served their apprenticeship 
to sorrow long ago, and looked before them now 
a tiifle seriously, as if the ways of life were not 
all rose-strewn paths leading unto peace, which- 
ever route the wayfarer might choose to strike 
out for himself. And one woman, the younger 
and fairer, had sinned and suffered and repented, 
and we know her still as Daisy March, 

The elder—Miss Greenwood, of the Larches, 
“down in Essex’’: she had come into a little 
property bequeathed her by Aunt Mary, and had 
retired from government—was listening attent- 
ively to the remarks of her companion; for 
more of a companion than a lady’s-maid, and 
more of a friend than either, had this prison waif 
become. The love and gratitude of Daisy March, 
the slowly failing health of Kate Greenwood, the 
strange tie of prison service, even in so different 
a fashion as the state had been served by each of 
them, had bound their hearts together very strong- 
ly, and the memorable past, though there were 
bitter records in it, was a link that time only riv- 
eted more closely. 

Kate had worked hard for the redemption of 
a stubborn nature that had known sin, and been 
trained to it from the cradle-side; but here was 
her reward at last, in the faithful reverence of 
her handmaiden, in the sweet knowledge that 
this soul had been saved from the darkness by 
her efforts, her encouragement, and her example, 
by that consideration for the “ fallen and degraded 
of our kind” which had been at the heart of one 
good Christian, whom we have known as Patience 
Greenwood, 

That Daisy March had become a perfect char- 
acter in all respects it would be a mistake to as- 
sert—the perfect beings exist not on this lower 
land. She had many faults, was not always pa- 
tient under the little trials of life, as though some 
sparks of the old red fire of opposition were 
smouldering still within her; but she strove read- 
ily to make amends for all her petty faults of 
omission and commission, and at her heart was 
ever the deep sense of gratitude to set her right 
again, and the deeper consciousness of all that 
she had escaped, and all the peace and rest of 
the present life about her. 

Still, life had not ended yet, and Daisy March 
was only one-and-twenty years of age. There 
were trials and temptations yet to come—nay, 
had come, for Daisy was perplexed and almost 
fretful that day, and Kate Greenwood was acting 
as adviser on that summer evening when we first 
escape our prison world. 

Daisy March had had an offer of marriage that 
very morning, and it had disturbed, perplexed, 
grieved her, and altogether had resulted in unset- 
tling her from her usual train of calm, grave 
thoughts. It had come upon her unexpectedly, 
too—which is not often the case in feminine his- 
tory—but then Daisy March had never thought 
of marrying, or giving in marriage, knowing that 
the great black past lay like a barrier between 
her and any honest man who might think what 
a fair young wife she would make him. The 
past was dead, and, as she hoped, from all mem- 
ories irrevocably buried; but it was a reminis- 
cence to her not to be lived down, and she would 
have no one in the better life about her dream of 
it, save the earnest, religious woman whom she 
called her mistress. 

Kate Greenwood still retained her gift of per- 
spicuity: she was a strangely observant woman, 
with the great art of not appearing to observe, 
and ill health had not weakened her power in 
this respect. 

“But you love this Robert Halstead, Daisy,” 
said the low voice of the mistress. 

“Oh! I’m almost sure I don’t,” cried Daisy. 
“J—I have never thought of such a thing. And 
as for thinking that he—he—had it ever in his 
heart to think of me, I never could have fancied 
that. Oh! what made him so foolish,” cried 
Daisy, bursting into tears at last, “when there 
were so many better girls about than I can ever 
be?” 

“Still, you love this Robert Halstead ?” Kate 
persisted in asserting. 

“T didn’t,” cried Daisy. 

“But you do now ?” 

“J—I don’t know. I’m sure I don’t, though,” 
cried Daisy, very irrelevantly. 

“And Robert Halstead loves you,” said Miss 
Greenwood, very thoughtfully, “and that must be 
taken into consideration too, before we have 
quite made up our minds what to say, and Mr. 
Halstead comes here for your answer.” 

“My answer is, No,” said Daisy, very firmly. 

“You have made up your mind to that ?” 

“Yes, yes. Very decidedly, very firmly, I have 
made up my mind,” answered Daisy March, “ and 
oh! my dear mistress, do not you try to turn me 
from it.” 

“ T will make no promise yet,” said Kate Green- 
wood, in reply. . 

“T shall think you are tired of me—that you 
want to get rid of me—or to tell him all the sto- 
ry of my guilty past,” cried Daisy. 
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“ A past of which you have repented.” 

“But which I would hide forever from the 
world,” cried Daisy, “‘ which I will hide, or die— 
especially from him.” 

“ Hush ! hush ! this is extravagance, not reason- 
ing,” reproved Kate Greenwood, “and you do not 
know what is best.” 

“Do you, Miss Kate?” was the rejoinder. 

“Well—no, not yet,” replied the mistress. 

“T think I do—I’m sure I do,” said Daisy 
March: “to thank Mr. Halstead for his offer, and 
say—I won’t have him at any price!” 

“What a reply! And he will ask your rea- 
sons.” 

“T am not obliged to tell them.” 

“He will try and find out for himself, then, be- 
ing a curious man.” 

“No, no; I don’t think he will do that.” 

“He will wonder what offense he has given, 
whom you love better than he, or why you are 
afraid to share your life with him.” 

“ Ah, then,” said Daisy, with a sigh, “he must 
wonder, That is all.” 

“ We will see,” murmured Miss Greenwood to 
herself. 

“ And he—oh! here he comes! What shall I 
do? where shall I hide ?” cried Daisy March, her 
fair face flushing very crimson. She had leaped 
to her feet, and would have run away into the 
house, had not Robert Halstead been too close 
upon her to allow of even a retreat moderately 
graceful. As it was, she stood by the side of her 
mistress’s garden chair, and looked down at the 
grass, as the lover advanced slowly to her side. 

(TO BE CONTLNUED.] 
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CHAPTER XV. 
BEATRIX CHEVENIX. 


ProresstonaL beautyism had not been invent- 
ed, or rather the calling had not been revived— 
for it has existed at previous epochs of our social 
history—at the time when Mrs. Townley Gore’s 
young friend Miss Chevenix was in the full en- 
joyment of that lady’s favor. Society had not 
entered on its latest phase of insolent vulgarity 
and intolerable affectation ; and possibly because 
it had not, Miss Chevenix might be held to have 
come out a little too soon. A very few seasons 
later, and her portrait—* this style, one shilling” 
—might have figured in shop windows, in every 
variety of attitude and costume; she’ might have 
been pointed out to country cousins as coolly as 
the Monument, rushed after in picture-galleries 
or at bazars with the coarse and resolute curios- 
ity of which only English crowds are capable, 
employed by fashionable parsons as a decoy for 
the moneyed multitude who are not to be induced 
to disburse by mere motives of Christian charity, 
and set up as the goddess of unreason by a clique 
of affected nincompoops conspicuous for the ef- 
feminate and sickly forms assumed by their con- 
temptible vanity. She was quite sufficiently hand- 
some to have incurred all these humiliations, had 
the time been ripe for its most recent unwhole- 
some growth ; and she would not have been pro- 
tected by a position so fixed and unassailable as 
to render impossible a kind of insolent appraise- 
ment which to high-minded women, and the men 
to whom their dignity is dear, would be as loath- 
some as the comments and the bargains of the 
Babylonian marriage market. Miss Chevenix was 
not a member of a great family, parted by the 
impassable gulf of prestige from social imperti- 
nences ; she was only the daugliter of a man in 
society, of popular manners, no particular history 
or connections, and fortune presumably good, 
since he did things that other people of good for- 
tune did, and no one ever heard anything to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Chevenix and his daughter lived in a very 
pretty and pleasant house in Mayfair, and were 
models of the paternal and filial relations as they 
are regarded by the world, which lives for its 
pleasures and for appearances. They never loved 
each other; they were always smilingly pleased 
with each other. If there was anybody in the 
world for whom Mr. Chevenix cared even a little, 
that person was his daughter Beatrix; but then 
the “if” implied in this instance almost all an if 
can imply of the doubtful and debatable. There 
was no resemblance between the two; Mr. Chev- 
enix was a good-looking man, with a quiet, well- 
bred air, and something of the manner that used 
to be called military, but which is no longer char- 
acteristic of the service; but it was not from him 
that his daughter Beatrix inherited her grand and 
imposing style of beauty. This had come to her 
from her mother—dead long ago, and whom she 
hardly remembered—and would have amply suf- 
ficed to set her up in the profession before men- 
tioned. 

As she stood trimming and watering the flow- 
ers in the balcony greenhouse of her drawing- 
room one fine spring morning a few weeks after 
the return of Mrs. Townley Gore to London, Miss 
Chevenix presented a picture which few could 
have failed to admire. 

She was above the middle height, and of the 
full and florid order of beauty; health, strength, 
activity, and vitality were expressed in her large 
and symmetrical form, and in the perfect color- 
ing of her almost “aultless face. Her complex- 
ion could defy any light; it had no imperfections 
to conceal ; the skin with its underlying carnation 
tints was as smooth as a magnolia blossom, and 
the deeper color of the lips and cheeks was never 
too deep. A finely modelled mouth and chin; 
well-shaped eyes of an Indefinite color, with a 
slightly furtive but very intelligent look in them ; 





a low, smooth, white forehead, and a soft shining 
diadem of red hair—the true gold-flecked red that 
is as beautiful as it is rare—worn in rich plaits all 
round her head, and curling in little rings at the 
back of her neck, made up the details of a por- 
trait which will probably be as unsatisfactory as 
almost every written description of a fair woman 
is. There were many whom the beauty of Bea- 
trix Chevenix moved to enthusiasm; there were 
others whom it failed to touch, who thought the 
luminous, golden-lashed eyes as cold as they were 
bright, and their lack of color a defect, and who 
said that the richly tinted mouth had no feeling 
and no sweetness in its curves; there were even 
persons, hard to please in point of expression, 
who described her face as deceitful, and to whom 
her perfect aplomb, and a certain finish of look 
and manner which we do not readily associate 
with girlhood, were not attractive. These critics 
were, however, in a despicable minority, and they 
troubled not at all the pleasantly triumphant 
course of Miss Chevenix’s life in London and 
elsewhere. 

To that triumphant course there was but one 
drawback : it had lasted too long: and it is of that 
Miss Chevenix is thinking as her gloved hands 
move deftly, and her gardening scissors are em- 
ployed with skill, among the leaves and blossoms. 
Her beauty is in all its freshness; her vigorous 
health and happily unsensitive nature have pre- 
served her from the fast fading which is the se- 
verest and generally the surest penalty of a life 
of excitement, amusement, and emulation, and 
only persons with a viciously accurate memory 
for the chronological facts that their neighbors 
would be obliged by their forgetting, remembered 
or knew that Miss Chevenix was close on twenty- 
five. She had self-possession such as many wo- 
men do not acquire in all their lives, but she did 
not look more than twenty, and that was consol- 
atory in the face of the fact that she was Miss 
Chevenix still, 

Those who could have told the pretty girls half 
a dozen years younger than Miss Chevenix, but 
who had no chance against her grand and self- 
asserting charms, that she had reached so dan- 
gerous a stage of the career of a beauty @ marier 
were very few. Mr. Chevenix was a pleasant- 
mannered man. If a general meeting of his ac- 
quaintances had been called to discuss all the 
information they had ever derived, either from 
himself or others, concerning his history and his 
affairs, the unanimous feeling would have been 
surprise at the small amount which each could 
have contributed to the total. That he and his 
wife had “ not hit it off,” and had therefore wise- 
ly agreed to differ apart instead of in company, 
and that the only child had remained with the 
mother until Mrs. Chevenix’s death, and had then 
been educated at a Paris boarding-school until 
she was old enough to be sent home to her father, 
was as much as anybody knew; the point that 
had been judiciously kept dark was the precise pe- 
riod at which Mr. Chevenix considered his daugh- 
ter “old enough” to be brought home. As a mat- 
ter of fact, although he had ultimately sacrificed 
himself with a good grace, and presented to the 
world an unimpeachable exterior in his paternal 
character, he had postponed the blissful period 
of reunion to the latest moment consistent with 
decency, and yielded only to an uncompromising 
declaration on the part of his daughter that she 
would not stay at school any longer, backed by a 
more politely but as firmly conveyed intimation 
from the head of the establishment that he must 
relieve her of the charge of the young lady with- 
out further delay. 

Upon the explanations that ensued between the 
father and daughter it would be neither profita- 
ble nor pleasant to enter. Two conditions of the 
entente cordiale which established itself between 
spirits which were in certain respects congenial 
impressed themselves with peculiar clearness upon 
the mind of Beatrix. The first was that she was 
never in any way, by protest, opposition, or even 
comment, to interfere with her father’s selection 
of persons to be admitted to association with her- 
self; the second, that she was not to neglect any 
favorable opportunity that might offer of making 
an advantageous marriage. She had not been 
fully enlightened as to the expediency, not to say 
necessity, of the latter clause in the contract, but 
enough had been said to make her uncomfortably 
convinced that there was something unstable in 
their position, and reasonably desirous to rectify 
it, so far as she herself was concerned. Neither 
romance nor sentiment had a place in the mutual 
relations of these two persons; but they became 
and had hitherto remained very good friends, and 
nothing had occurred to justify the apprehension 
which Beatrix had felt that some uncomprehend- 
ed danger was hidden in her father’s future. 

With really wonderful tact and celerity, the 
handsome girl, who spoke French perfectly, and 
sang as few singers who have got their musical 
training exclusively in Paris ever do sing, made 
friends for herself. If Mr. Chevenix had friends 
and associates on whose account he was obliged 
to make the stipulation which was faithfully ad- 
hered to by Beatrix, he also had some unexcep- 
tionable social relations, and by those his daugh- 
ter profited. There really was very little acting, 
very slight pretense, in the fond fatherly and de- 
voted daughterly demeanor which the two assumed, 
but never overdid; and if they occasionally laid 
it aside in private, it was deposed only in favor 
of a thorough-going camaraderie which amused 
them. 

Mr. Chevenix paid the fullest compliment within 
his compass to the superior abilities of his daugh- 
ter when he remarked to himself, after he had 
made such an explanation of his views and inten- 
tions as he thought proper, that if he had known 
she was so sharp and sensible, he would have 
brought her home two or three years sooner. 
Those two or three years had, however, been ir- 
revocably lost; and since then nearly five years 
had elapsed, during which Beatrix had bloomed 
in undimmed and continuous beauty, and had 





never given him any cause of complaint; but 
those years had not seen her “settled” in the 
estate matrimonial, into which numbers of girls 
not endowed with a hundredth part of her beau- 
ty had passed without the least trouble to them- 
selves or their parents, 

The routine of the season, an annual succes- 
sion of country-house visiting, the doing of all 
the things that the world does with the air of a 
solemn obligation, the business of pleasure car- 
ried on with a purpose as serious as if it were 
really worthy of beings at once rational and im- 
mortal, had all failed of the object which Miss 
Chevenix had as clearly in her mind as any ma- 
neuvring mother, and she was again growing 
apprehensive of the future. 

She had not been admitted by her father to 
full knowledge of his pecuniary affairs, but she 
was aware that he was deeply in debt, and there 
had been recent signs and tokens which she was 
too intelligent to misinterpret that he was not so 
indifferent to the fact as he had formerly been. 
Her personal comfort was not yet in any way im- 
paired or affected, but there was no saying how 
soon it might be; altogether she was oppressed 
by a sense of uneasiness, something like a pre- 
sentiment of coming change and disaster. Mr. 
Chevenix had been away from home for some 
days, and Beatrix had observed that a formida- 
ble pile of letters of the aspect which she had 
learned to associate with requests for payment of 
moneys had accumulated in the time. 

The house, very well ordered and tasteful in 
all its appointments, was pleasant to see on that 
bright spring morning, when the life of the Lon- 
don season was beginning to stir briskly, and the 
beauty of the earth was disclosing itself even in 
towny Mayfair. Spring was abroad in the air, 
spring flowers were in the balconies, and carts 
laden with those bright but deceptive floral trea- 
sures on which one wastes money consciously 
but irresistibly, were making their tempting prog- 
ress through the streets. Beatrix was too strong 
and healthy to be lazy; she could be among the 
latest at a late party, and appear punctually at 
breakfast next morning, and as it was her way 
to enjoy all that was enjoyable; she made most 
of the spring mornings. But on this particular 
morning she felt dull and out of sorts; if her 
father had been at home, she would have cheered 
herself up by a walk in the Park; as it was, when 
she should have trimmed and watered her flowers, 
she did not know what she was to do until the aft- 
ernoon, when one of her numerous friends would 
call for her for the invariable drive. She was 
not in a mood for singing ; she had sung her very 
best last night at Lady Darnell’s, and Sir Henry 
had availed himself of the opportunity to escape 
into the next room and talk into the ear of that 
pale-faced, insignificant little Miss Hylton, who 
did not know one tune from another. His mo- 
ther too had made quite a fuss about the girl, 
and though she had been very polite to Beatrix, 
it was in such a different way, almost as she 
might have been to a professional singer. Did 
Lady Darnell, she wondered, think her too hand- 
some, and that she sang too well? The suppo- 
sition had its flattering side, but it had its vexa- 
tious side as well, and it was on tlie latter that 
Beatrix felt just then inclined to dwell, Sir Hen- 
ry Darnell had paid her great attention in the win- 
ter when they met at a country house in Leices- 
tershire, and though he was decidedly ugly, and 
not very wise, he was gentlemanly, and kind, and 
rich; and she could like him well enough, and it 
might do. Her heart was not even ever so light- 
ly engaged in this matter, but her vanity was 
touched, and it suffered. 

For these reasons Miss Chevenix was out of 
sorts on this bright spring morning, and as she 
looked idly over the baleony into the street, be- 
fore drawing down the awning, there was a cloud 
upon the radiance of her face, which obscured 
and altered it. But with that glance her fair 
face brightened, a flush of eager curiosity over- 
spread it, and she stepped back within the draw- 
ing-room hastily, and went to the head of the 
stairs. She had seen a carriage which she knew 
draw up at the door; it was Mrs. Townley Gore’s 
brougham. This was an equally unexpected and 
delightful sight, for Miss Chevenix believed her 
friend to be down in the depths of Hertfordshire, 
and had no hope of her return to London for an 
indefinite period. Ina minute a letter was hand- 
ed to her. 


“Dear Beatrrx,—It is all over. Mr. Horn- 
dean died yesterday, after a rally, which for a 
whole week led us to hope for his recovery. It 
was very sudden at the last. Ihave been obliged 
to come to town on business of an important na- 
ture. Can you come tome? It would be so nice 
of you.. Mr. Townley Gore is laid up with gout 
at Horndean. I send the brougham to bring you 
to me. Ihave a great deal to do and see to, as 
you may suppose. Yours ever, OC. T.G.” 


Miss Chevenix was all animation in a moment. 
It was so nice of Mrs. Townley Gore to send for 
her. It was just what she wanted—something to 
take her out of herself. Of course she would go 
to her friend at once; it was not as if it were a 
case of real affliction; anything of that kind was 
detestable, and to be avoided as the very worst 
kind of boredom; but this was quite another 
kind of thing. Mr. Horndean had been Mrs. 
Townley Gore’s guardian, an eccentric old bach- 
elor, about whom no one in the world really cared. 
The important business was, no doubt, the order- 
ing of mourning, and Mrs. Townley Gore’s very 
natural wish to escape from the dreariness that 
succeeds a death. Miss Chevenix would go to 
her at once, after merely the delay involved in 
writing a line to say she could not go out in the 
afternoon with the other dear friend who was not 
placed in circumstances so interesting, and might 
be put off. She summoned her maid, wrote her 
note, and in a few minutes stepped into Mrs. 
Townley Gore’s carriage with as little of the air 





of a person about to pay a visit of condolence 
as she expected to find her friend wearing that of 
one in need of consolation. Miss Chevenix had 
put Mrs. Townley Gore’s letter into her pocket. 
On her way to Kaiser Crescent she took it out, 
and for the first time observed the letters T. O. 
scribbled in a corner of the single page on which 
it was written. She turned the leaf, and found 
this additional line: 

“No news of my brother, and he is Mr. Horn- 
dean’s heir.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cook Rostn.—White, black, and blue neck-ties wide- 
ly folded and flat, or else tied in a narrow bow, would 
be suitable for you. 

Datrus.—The very small doyleys embroidered in 
outline stitch are not used at all. They are simply for 
ornament, and are removed and put under the plate 
when the fruit is pnt on it. They are sometimes laid 
at one side of the plate. 

A Sunscriser.—Get a Cheviot travelling dress of the 
shade called porcelain blue, in which there are gray 
tints, or else use Surah of light quality, either blue, 
brown, or dark green, Trim it simply, and wear with 
a Mother Hubbard travelling cloak of pongee or of 
Cheviot. For your black silk get satin Surah for the 
entire dress; have the front of the skirt and the sides 
shirred across, and the back lightly draped. Trim the 
basque and edge the flounces with Spanish lace. 

Miss Emma.—A sea-side grenadine for church, either 
black or blue, a blue flannel, or a Cheviot suit for gen- 
eral wear, and a pongee for the third dress, will be 
your best selections, The flannel suit can be bought 
ready-made very cheaply, ranging from $7 to $15; the 
sea-side grenadine, at 25 to 50 cents a yard; and the 
pongee, at $8 or $9. The dress pattern can be made up 
at home at less expense than any offered in the shops, 
because you can use self-trimmings for these, 

Fiorenor.—We know of no nostrum that will pres 
vent the hair from turning gray, and advise you not to 
have recourse to dyes, many of which are highly dele- 
terious. 

Mr. D. W. S.—No one nowadays says, if desirous 
of being in the fashion, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” or “* No, sir.” 
Only to very old persons it may be proper. The 
phrase, “‘ Madam?” or “Sir?” is proper in asking a 
question when a young person addresses an older. 
The modern fashion is to say “‘ Yes,” or “* No,” in an- 
swer to questions. 

J. E. A.—When a widow marries, she calls herself 
by her whole name; that is to say, “ Lilian Marcy 
Brown,” her maiden and her married name—never 
“ Mrs. Lillie Brown.” That would be in very bad taste, 

Liti1an.—Get white embroidered spotted edging for 
one of your dresses, and Russian lace for the other. 
Make the plain-colored one with a shirred belted waist, 
apron over-skirt, and round skirt with a single ruche 
at the foot. For the other, have a basque with deep 
pleating beginning at the waist line in front, and pvt 
three similar pleatings around the skirt, covering it 
entirely. 

K. E. P.—Pnt white Spanish lace on your white 
bunting, and use striped Surah in pale colors, combine 
ing pale blue with pink, yellow, and deep green, for a 
pleating at the foot, for scarf drapery across the front, 
for facings, and for a shirred and pleated scarf around 
the neck and down each side of the front of the basque. 

F. R. G.—Get satin Surah, either cream-colored or like 
your sample, for combination with your silk, which is 
still fashionable. If you can metch the sample, that 
would be better still. Get a shaded red or blue satin 
Surah sash for a smal! girl to wear with white dresses, 

Caro.inge.—Read about rugs in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 23, Vol. XIV. Those you suggest are not 
used. The red satin damask would be handsome for 
the straight va!ances, now more fashionable than lam- 
brequins. See notes on curtains in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 24, Vol. XIV. Do not combine other 
material unless you use plush for borders, and also 
fringe. Upholster your furniture with similar damask. 
The lambrequins or valances are sometimes left up 
during the summer when the heavy curtains are re- 
moved, or muslin or lace curtains are used instead. 

Mrs. J. L. C.—Have a camel’s-hair basque with deep 
pleating on the front from the waist tine down, ex- 
tending back to the middle forms of the back, which 
ase box-pleated. Use large steel buttons, or else the 
new nail-heads, for fastening the dress and for trim- 
ming. Have the Greek over-skirt caught up to the 
hips, and showing pleatings all around the lower 
skirt. 

M.—The walnut woods will be pretty with your dark 
paper. Mahogany is also much used again, and in- 
stead of white paint, the light ash and oak woods are 
hard finished. Wooden mantels are more fashionable 
than those of marble, not only for country houses and 
cottages, but for city houses as well. Ebonized wood 
of dull black, not polished, is liked for handsome rooms, 
with dark carpets, and Oriental stuffs for upholstering 
the furniture. 

Minnie B.—Single-breasted French sacques and the 
belted shooting jackets are most worn by young ladies 
of eighteen years. 

Mrs. L. A.—The houses that advertise fancy-work 
will supply you with stamped designs of anything you 
suggest. 

Georeta Sunscriser.—We do not give addresses in 
this column. 

Annik B.—We do not select samples of dress mate- 
rials for our readers. You should write to the large 
dry-goods stores for samples to be sent you by mail. 





Fair Oaks.—Answers to your questions were prob- 
ably embodied in the articles on New York Fashions, 
or else they were “ lumped” with those of other corre- 
spondents in order to economize space. Make a black 
organdy with three deep pleatings behind, covering the 
short skirt from belt to foot, then put a deep apron and 
a single pleating on the front and side gores. Have 
the waist a basque with eight or ten tucks down the 
front and back, and wear a wide belt. A Byron collar 
of the organdy doubled, or else a pleated turned-over 
collar, trims the neck, and narrow pleatings are on the 
sleeves. 

XX.—Make a white barred muslin with a short skirt, 
around which are three deep pleated flounces that con- 
ceal the skirt tothe hips. Then have a tucked basque, 
like that described above to “Fair Oaks.” If you 
think the flounces add to your size, confine them to 
the back breadths, as they are less bouffant than any 
drapery, and have a deep apron in front with a very 
deep pleating to edge it. Wear girdles to match your 
dresses. Slippers are not worn to church, or when 
calling; indeed, they are not seen in city streets, being 
confined to the house, to carriage use, and to watering- 
place streets. If you must wear them to church in 
summer, your stockings should be of black silk. 
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DREAM MEMORIES. 


Wuen the spring creeps up through the golden glades, 
And the woodlands sleep in their daffodil bed, 
In the dreaming time, ere the daylight fades, 
Will you think of a dream that was long since dead ; 
Will you think of the spring when first we met, 
And of April suns that forever have set? 


When the world is red with the summer rose, 
And sweet with the music of mellow June, 
Will you miss some light when the sunset glows, 
Till the song of the summer seems scarce in tune; 
Will you say how swiftly the June days went 
In the fullness of last year’s sweet content? 


When the reapers rest in the ruddy gold 
Of the ripening fields on the breezy down, 
Will you think of the time when our tale was told, 
And our hopes were ripe for the reaping down; 
When the fields of life that flowered of late 
Were stripped and swept by the scythe of Fate? 


When the world is awaiting the spring's sweet prime, 
And the snow lies soft over forest and field, 

Will you think how we wept in the winter-time, 
Ere the pain of our parting was numbed and healed ; 

When the “love of your life-time” was just new-born, 

And your “life-long sorrow” was scarce out-worn ? 


A life-long sorrow! I mind me yet, 

When we stood in the glow of the golden grain: 
*Twere better, you said, that I should forget, 

“For the greater half of a love is pain.” 
Ah, true! He who loves most, the most endures; 
But the “life-long sorrow” is mine—not yours! 





“SCOTLAND FOREVER.” 

THE CHARGE OF THE SCOTS GREYS AT 

WATERLOO. 

N the ancient world sculpture predominated 

over painting; in the modern, painting pre- 
dominates over sculpture. The change is sig- 
nificant of a deep moral difference. The ancient 
world, with its sense for physical beauty, was 
satisfied with clear, well-modelled contours; the 
modern world, permeated with the Christian doc- 
trines which inculcate the infinite value of each 
human soul, seeks in its artistic works represen- 
tations, not of physical states, but of psychologic- 
alexpressions. The ever-increasing complexities 
and subtilties of life as we know it in this cen- 
tury of fermentation tend ever more and more 
to render the artist’s work as well as the artist’s 
character strictly individual. Our interests on 
examining a work of art are directed less to the 
action than to the personages. We have passed 
from the objective to the subjective point of view— 
in other words, from the ideal to the real; we do 
not want types, but individuals; what we care 
for is the man, not the action, nor the name. A 
gallant soldier needs no longer to be labelled 
Alexander in order to attract our attention or ad- 
miration. 

Perhaps the modern spirit is nowhere more 
visible than in the change that has come over 
our pictures of military life. We have no longer 
periwigged generals in Roman togas, pointing 
their batons at clouds of impossible smoke; we 
have the private soldier, the nameless hero, go- 
ing into action, falling in the retreat, dying ob- 
securely with only the sense of duty to console 
him. We have “La Vedette” by Meissonier, 
“L’Avance” by De Neuville, “The Retreat” of 
Detaille, the “ Missing” by Elizabeth Thompson. 

This lady, who is now Mrs. Butler, has gained 
within a few years an immense reputation for 
her military paintings. As a colorist she may be 
defective, but she always displays great power, 
especially in her delineation of the action of 
horses. From her first appearance at the Royal 
Academy, where her maiden picture was bought 
by the Queen, she has continued to improve in 
artistic skill and in public favor. Her best-known 
paintings are “The Roll-Call,” a scene from the 
Crimean war, and “ The Twenty-eighth at Quatre 
Bras,” in both of which she has exhibited great 
dramatic power, and no inconsiderable amount 
of pathos. She is especially good in her detach- 
ed groups, which appear to great advantage as 
separate pictures of an episodical character. 
Perhaps none of her sketches is stronger than 
the one which we reproduce in our illustration. 
The engraving represents only a single figure 
from her painting of “Scotland Forever,” which 
was exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
by Messrs. 8S. Hildesheimer & Co., of London, 
Manchester, and New York, who are also prepar- 
ing a photogravure of the painting. 

This picture of one of the most glorious ex- 
ploits of the famous regiment the Scots Greys 
comes very opportunely. The regiment cele- 
brated on the 18th of June its two-hundredth 
anniversary. If the Irish are the most pugna- 
cious, the Scotch are the most military, nation in 
the British dominions. They have given generals 
to every army in Europe. We need mention only 
three or four names—Field-Marshal Loudon, the 
opponent of Frederick the Great, Marshal Keith, 
and General Barclay de Tolly. The Scotch Arch- 
ers were long the trusted body-guard of the Kings 
of France. Two of the three regiments of the 
English Guards are Scotch, and Scotch is the first 
regiment of the line. The Scots Greys were 
raised in the year 1681 by Charles IL. Their first 
colonel was Sir Thomas Dalzell, and their first 
duty was to hunt down the Covenanting Whigs. 
They were actively engaged in the great cam- 
paigns of the Duke of Marlborough ; at Ramillies 
they received the surrender of the French Régi- 
ment du Roi, and took seventeen standards. They 
were victorious at Dettingen, and defeated at 
Fontenoy. At Waterloo they were posted in the 
rear of the left centre, It was late in the day 
when the Marquis of Anglesea brought orders for 
the Greys to charge. Napoleon’s cuirassiers had 
been thrown on the British line, and had broken 
through between the squares. As they passed 
beyond the line of infantry, the English heavy 
cavalry charged. Napoleon himself, although his 
fate was trembling in the balance, could not re- 
frain from expressing his admiration for the gal- 








lantry of the horsemen on the gray steeds. A 
well-known painting of the last generation repre- 
sents Sergeant Ewart, of the Greys, capturing the 
eagle of the French Forty-fifth Regiment. Those 
of our readers who have seen the older engraving 
can not but be struck with the force and spirit 
of Mrs. Butler’s work, as compared with the con- 
ventional treatment of the former. 

It was reported some time ago that Mrs. Butler 
was intending to abandon war pictures, and take 
up sacred subjects. Mr. Benjamin has express- 
ed his opinion that she would succeed well in 
them if she confined herself to simple composi- 
tions. There is, however, no doubt that she has 
found a truer career for herself, from which she 
seems unwilling to depert. She is said to have 
displayed even in childhood a taste for drawing 
soldiers and horses, and it is little likely that now, 
in the thirty-sixth year of her life, she will aban- 
don, for any other department of art, a field in 
which she is the only successful laborer in England. 





BAB’S FIRE-CRACKERS. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


x ERE comes a country-woman of mine,” said 

Fairweather, of New York, to Count Os- 
car von Held, as the two young men were stroll- 
ing along the Unter den Linden. 

“T never yet have known one of your fair 
Americans,” answered Von Held. “I fancy they 
are a charming mixture of personal grace and re- 
publican simplicity.” 

“Simplicity! You Europeans won’t find much 
of that in our girls. Why, they ought to be Al. 
We spend plenty of money on them. Now this 
Miss Warren we’re just meeting, she’s had thou- 
sands spent on her education.” 

Von Held responded with an inscrutable Ger- 
man “So!” the only word of his native tongue 
that forced its way through his fluent and excel- 
lent English. He found it impossible to conduct 
a conversation both politely and prudently with- 
out using the familiar syllable that lent itself to 
any meaning, or covered all meaning. 

“She’s with her father,” Fairweather went on, 
“ He’s rich as Croesus—large mill-owner, I'll in- 
troduce you as they pass.” 

“She is very beautiful,” said Von Held; “tall 
and slight, brown eyes, lovely chestnut hair, and 
what a perfect crimson on what a perfect cheek ! 
She has the softness and brightness of your au- 
tumn landscape, I fancy,” and he flushed slightly 
in the fashion peculiar to the German blonde. 
But Von Held was neither bashful nor awkward. 
He was a tall, good-looking fellow of thirty- 
five, with a long yellow mustache, pleasant blue 
eyes, much experience in the best society in Eu- 
rope, and much given to formulating his views in 
neat, careful phrases. 

“George !’ exclaimed Fairweather, as Miss 
Warren came near, “ she’s grown handsomer than 
ever. She’s got chic. That’s from six months in 
Paris. Why, that girl’s music alone cost at least 
ten thousand dollars.” 

“Then,” observed Von Held, interrogatively, 
“she may be said to represent capital invested ?” 

“Exactly. Here they are.” And the count was 
duly presented. 

Mr. Warren’s greeting was: “Glad to make 
your acquaintance, sir. How are you, sir?” in a 
very loud voice, and with a show of feeling per- 
fectly at home. Then he shook hands with the 
friendly grip current among brother mill-owners 
in Eastern Massachusetts. The count bent his 
blue eyes on him in the quietest observation, and 
returned the “How are you, sir?” and the grip 
with that last test of true politeness—the sacri- 
fice of personal taste and pride to put another, of 
inferior breeding, at ease. 

But Miss Warren was unimpeachable: digni- 
fied, calm, slow of gaze, apt in speech, everything 
that the father was not. 

“Where did she learn it all? How did she 
come by that grace and propriety?” asked the 
puzzled foreigner, when he had parted from the 
Americans. “Is the mother charming?” 

“ Mother’s a manikin,” answered Fairweather ; 
“dried-up party in black silk; never says much, 
Dora Warren is thenew American girl; just adopts 
luxury, accomplishments, manners, style, and 
wears ’em as she wears her clothes—as if they 
were made to order expressly for her. She’s the 
only daughter, too; going to have a fortune—cool 
million at least.” 

“Pve always been interested in America,” re- 
marked Von Held just here. “The notion of a 
republic has long held a sort of charm forme. I 
think I must make a trip out there.” 

Fairweather kept a discouraging silence, frown- 
ed slightly, and stared at some distant object. 

“From boyhood,” the count went on, “ I’ve had 
a dream of republicanism—no caste distinctions, 
only those of personal merit. Le Comte’s views 
have impressed me strongly. I feel our Old 
World manacles of dignities and prejudices slip- 
ping off. I want something fresh, pure, simple. 
I hope to find it in your country.” 

“You'll find nothing ‘green’ (as we say) in 
America, count,” answered Fairweather, with an 
attempt at good-nature. Then, remembering an 
engagement, he walked off, muttering to himself: 
“The fellow’s poor, He'd like some Yankee 
money. Sorry I introduced him, Dora’s a 
beauty.” 

A few days later, when Von Held called on the 
Warren family, he spoke of his intended trip, 
whereupon Mr. Warren said: “ Well, we can’t 
brag of castles, but I'll show you mills. We 
shall be at our sea-side place at Rockport the 1st 
of June. Come there, and stay with us.” 

Von Held explained, while thanking him, “I 
go to America to gratify the longing of years 
to enjoy a young civilization; to find something 
more natural, more vigorous, than our old types 
of humanity.” 

After the German had gone, Warren nodded 
knowingly to his wife with: “ Talk to the marines, 





I’ve found out all about that young count. An- 
cient family, splendid education, nice old castle, 
but poor; actually hasn’t means to keep up the 
place.” 

“ He’s a gentleman,” remarked Dora. 

“ What’s that, miss?” said Warren, in the tone, 
half banter and half reproof, yet wholly pride and 
affection, with which he always addressed this 
handsome creature he had the luck to call daugh- 
ter. “ What’s that, miss? <A gentleman, is he? 
Well, we don’t want him, do we? Let him keep 
to his aristocracy, eh ?” 

“There is something in birth and breeding, 
papa. Fairweather, with all his money and all 
his boasting, can’t impress one as this quiet Ger- 
man does.” 

“Impress ? Whom does he impress, miss, eh ? 
Me or you?” 

“Oh, have your joke, papa; but you know 
what I mean perfectly.” Dora was never em- 
barrassed about men. As an American belle, 
she had been too long surrounded by admirers to 
treat their existence otherwise than as a matter 
of course. So she straightened her fichu in front 
of the glass quite coolly, and met her own reflect- 
ed eyes with a calm acceptation of their limpid 
beauty that was something more dignified yet 
more vain than vanity itself. 

When she had left the room, Mr. Warren said 
to his wife, “Sarah, do you suppose our Dorry is 
taken with this foreign fellow ?” 

Mrs. Warren had a strong claim to gentility, 
based upon being naturally not given to much 
talking, and being artificially barricaded in the 
best of black silk, which her husband thought the 
clothing most suited to her years and her estate, 
and always bought himself in the heaviest grades. 
She answered, slowly, “I think, Samuel, our Dora 
is fit for any society, and could grace any Euro- 
pean title.” 

“So do I, Sarah—so do I. There's no discount 
on Dorry; but the question is, is this chap wor- 
thy of her, and will she be likely to accept him ?” 

“Somehow I think she would. I never heard 
her say as much in praise of any man before.” 

“All right, Sarah; I’ve got money, and I’m not 
going to stand in Dorry’s light. She shall marry 
just whom she likes. Of course I’d rather she 
didn’t fancy a nobleman. I’m republican to the 
backbone. Still, if it’s Dorry’s whim, why—” 

“Don’t make believe to me, Samuel,” Mrs. 
Warren gravely reproved him ; “ you want Dorry 
to marry high just as much as I do.” 

“Now, Sarah,” he laughed, good-humoredly, 
“don’t you get too sharp.” Then he kissed her, 
and whistled a tune. Just before dozing off to 
sleep that night he asked: “Sarah, can Dorry 
speak in this count’s own language? All his 
family mightn’t speak English as well as he 
does.” 

“Dora speaks German, her teacher says, well 
enough to talk to the Emperor himself.” 

“All right, Sarah; I thought so, but wasn’t 
certain ;” and he fell tranquilly asleep. 


About the middle of the following June, when 
the family were home from their European tour, 
and settled at their Rockport place, Mr. Warren 
announced one day at the dinner table, “Ive a 
letter from Count von Held.” 

Mrs. Warren, long unused to changing color, 
actually flushed with delight, and looked signifi- 
cantly at Dora, who returned the look with frank 
complacency. 

Phil, the only son, and fature inheritor of all 
the mill property, bawled out, in a loud voice that 
was his most remarkable characteristic, “ Who’s 
Von What’s-his-name, anyhow ?” 

Dora calmly explained, “ He’s a German gen- 
tleman whom we met in Berlin, and found very 
agreeable.” 

“Is he coming here, father?” demanded Phil. 

“Yes, he is coming to-morrow.” 

To-morrow, accordingly, he came. Dora float- 
ed into the drawing-room, lovely as a dream, 
dressed in white muslin sublimated with Valen- 
ciennes, and directly from the hand of Worth. 

Von Held’s blue eyes promptly paid to such 
beauty the tribute of an admiring gaze, ever re- 
turning to her face, and as often deprecating its 
own insatiableness. A queen couldn’t ask a more 
respectful homage, and like a queen the Ameri- 
can girl received it, as self-poised as the foreigner 
himself, and as perfectly well placed in the luxu- 
rious drawing-room as a gem would be in its set- 
ting. 

“Very glad to renew your acquaintance, sir,” 
was Mr. Warren’s greeting. “I hope you'll get 
along with our plain, republican way of living.” 

“ Plain ?” echoed Von Held. ‘“ Why, this villa 
is one of the finest I ever saw, and your grounds 
are almost an English park. There’s nothing 
here but taste and opulence.” 

“ Well”—and the happy proprietor smiled con- 
tentedly—* well, count, I don’t mind confessing 
this sea-shore place cost me something like half 
a million. A little money, you know, buys every- 
thing.” 

“So!” responded Von Held, resorting to his 
useful German monosyllable. 

The guest was soon at home in the superb 
house, and filled it with plenty of distinguished 
callers. Members of the German legation dropped 
in, in friendly fashion; so did the French and 
Italian ministers. Dora conversed with each in 
his own tongue; then she would play and sing to 
Von Held all the summer evenings, while the per- 
fume of rare flowers and the flood of moonlight 
made a sort of witchery in the room. 

The count said to her one day: “I never cease 
to wonder at your varied accomplishments, your 
taste, your perfect self-possession and perfect— 
Pardon me.” He stopped, checked by the slow 
gaze of her brown eyes; but she understood the 
compliment as plainly and with less sacrifice of 
dignity than if she had received it in words. 
“You have nothing of what I expected to find in 
this new country. You would fit a European 
court,” 





“Thanks,” answered Dora, with the languor 
proper to a much-beflattered woman. “I hope 
you won’t be shocked by such crudities as still 
exist in our society here.” 

“Oh,” responded Von Held, “understand me, 
pray. I like all strong characteristics. Inde- 
pendence, freedom of speech, originality of 
thought, quaintness of expression, I admire, even 
if they are not always in the most refined taste.” 

Dora smiled, and understood another and sub- 
tler compliment that embraced even her surround- 
ings. 

Von Held’s patience with Phil, the most noisy 
of Yankee boys, made Papa Warren remark, with 
a significant laugh, “ You see, Sarah, our guest 
wants to be friendly with all the family.” 

Friends the two certainly were, and went off on 
long tramps and fishing excursions together. On 
such occasions the boy, finding the foreign name 
too hard, addressed Von Held as “ Mr. Count,” or 
oftener with only the jolly hail, “I say!” 

One day Phil screamed from a long distance 
down the river-bank (it was Phil’s peculiarity to 
yell his conversation across wide distances): “ Mr. 
Count, I say, to-morrow’s the Fourth. You'll 
have to get up early if you go out with me.” 

“Oh yes, I'll get up. It’s your national holi- 
day.” 

“ Bab and me always get up early to fire crack- 
ers. Got a bite?” : 

“No. Is Bab the dog?” 

“Dog? No; Bab’s a girl.” 

A laborer in a field across the river looked up, 
and answered, “Hallo!” thinking the remarks 
were addressed to him. “ Ain’t talking to you,” 
Phil explained, fortissimo, then trumpeted out the 
information ; “ Bab is Barbara Chase. She’s my 
cousin, Her mother is father’s sister; Her fa- 
ther’s dead. She’s awfully poor. Weain’t. But 
she’s a nice girl. She’s seventeen. She’s a little 
taller than lam, I’m thirteen. I'll soon catch 
up to her.” 

“T’m glad to be in New England on your great 
national holiday,” said Von Held to Dora that 
evening. 

“Oh, you mean the Fourth of July. Let me 
see. It’s to-morrow. Such a dreadful bore! but 
we keep out of the blare and glare here. For- 
tunately the grounds are large.” 

“Then you don’t care for the day ?” 

“Only children and the lower orders celebrate 
these dreadful national fétes. Of course patriot- 
ism must be popularized, and this is the unplea- 
sant, noisy form it takes.” 

“You are entirely cosmopolitan ; you have no 
national enthusiasms,” remarked Von Held, po- 
litely observant. Then he strolled across the lawn 
to smoke a cigar. 

While he was gone, a box arrived by express. 
Mr. Warren ordered it brought in, and explained, 
“It’s full of fire-crackers for Bab.” 

“Surely, papa,” exclaimed Dora, “that child 
Bab isn’t coming here to-morrow ?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because she’s such a queer, plain little thing 
that—” 

“Samuel, you ought to know better,” remon- 
strated Mrs. Warren, “than to let Count von Held 
see such a girl as Dora’s cousin.” 

“Nonsense! Bab’s not very stylish, but she 
hasn’t got money to buy that sort of thing. She’s 
my sister’s child anyway, and I mean to give her 
all the fire-crackers she wants, and a place to fire 
em off in.” Mr. Warren was conscious of hav- 
ing done but little practically for his niece, and 
was tenacious of doing something sentimentally. 

“It’s your own fault,” snapped the wife, with 
an energy born of her new ambitions, “if the 
count is disgusted with such queer-looking rela- 
tions.” 

“Barbara was dressed in common coarse blue 
flannel when I last met her,” said Dora. 

“Don’t you worry about the count,” Mr. War- 
ren answered, soothingly. “I’ve shown him all 
the mills and the Boston house. He’s no fool. 
He won’t mind Bab any more than he minds 
Phil. Money’s money, my dear ; money’s money.” 

The family (as ill luck would have it) were seat- 
ed that evening in a full light, the weather being 
rather cool, and into the parlor came the dread- 
ful Bab, dressed in the condemned blue flannel. 
It was an old dress, and not pretty; nor was Bab 
a very pretty girl. She was rather small; had 
warm reddish hair dressed in two hard, ungrace- 
ful braids; good, fearless gray eyes; skin slight- 
ly freckled ; nice dimples, a little cleft chin, and 
a fresh childish mouth, 

“T came for my fire-crackers, uncle,” she said, 

There was a murmur of introduction, she bow- 
ed to Von Held, then, with a laugh, tucked the 
box under her arm, and throwing back some jest 
at the uncle, who saw her off from the front 
door, she ran away across the lawn, toward the 
village. 

The next morning at breakfast Von Held re- 
marked: “Phil and I have been enjoying the 
Fourth of July. I’ve been to the village, and I’ve 
fired off crackers with your cousin, Miss—Miss 
Bab, as you call her.” 

Mrs. Warren frowned with vexation. “That 
girl is quite a trial to us, count. She’s so very 
queer about her dress. Why, Dora has often 
sent her rich clothes that she had done with, and 
the child refuses to wear them.” 

“Yes,” Dora added, “the poor girl is very un- 
conventional.” 

“So!” the count responded. 

That inevitable Bab came to the house that 
evening again. It was her usual Fourth-of-July 
custom to fire crackers from the end of the big 
piazza, with Phil for companion. 

“The noise is so unpleasant, let us go,” Dora 
proposed, “to the other side of the house.” 

“Oh no,” answered Von Held. “I rather like 
it all. It’s something new to me. It’s quite re- 
freshing to see those two young people absorbed 
in such child’s play.” 

Soon Von Held’s visit had ended. He was go- 
ing to travel. The Warrens would spend Septem- 
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ber in the mountains. October would see him at 
Rockport again. 

With many compliments upon his entertain- 
ment, with renewed expressions of surprise at 
the advance, cultivation, and wealth he met in 
America, he took his leave. 

“Did he say anything—anything in particu- 
lar ?” whispered Mamma Warren to her daugh- 
ter. 

“Not yet,” answered Dora, in a tone that was 
perfectly satisfactory. 

During the visit to the mountains, Fairwea- 
ther overtook the Warren family. In October he 
returned with them to Rockport. Von Held they 
found already at the hotel in the village. He 
had been there a month or more. 

Fairweather muttered: “Thought he’d be on 
hand in time. Didn’t count on seeing me come 
home with Dora.” Then Fairweather ordered the 
most extravagant of bonbonniéres sent up from 
New York to Miss Warren. The fact was, he 
recognized a dangerous rival, and so spent thou- 
sands of dollars at once in buying horses, bring- 
ing his yacht to Rockport, bearing the expense of 
all sorts of festivities, and hunting up costly fruits 
and flowers; then he scowled constantly upon 
Von Held, and generally played the desperate 
lover. 

Both men were leaning over Dora’s piano one 
evening, when Mr. Warren chanced to pass 
through the parlor. Von Held, with a hurried 
“Excuse me,” overtook his steps, and Fairwea- 
ther could hear these words: “ May I speak to 
you privately, Mr. Warren, upon an important 
matter?” Then the two passed out upon the 
piazza together. 

Fairweather felt that he understood the pur- 
pose of that interview, and he exclaimed to Dora, 
“Tf I'd known that foreign adventurer had fol- 
lowed you home, I'd have come back six months 
sooner,” 

Miss Warren rose, turned toward Fairweather, 
swept him once up and down slowly with her eyes, 
and walked deliberately out of the room. 

The suitor felt such a pang of love for her in 
that repose, that scorn, that general superiority 
to his own nature, that in a moment he had lash- 
ed himself into a jealous fury, and he strode to- 
ward where Warren and Von Held were sitting 
outside on the piazza. 

Coming upon them unawares from one of the 
draperied windows, he heard this from the count : 

“T wish to ask your sanction for the addresses 
I have already paid her.” 

“ Already paid her?” repeated Mr. Warren. 
“T’m astonished.” 

Fairweather sprang forward, forgetting every- 
thing but his anger. 

“Mr. Warren,” he vociferated, “I protest 
against this. This man is poor, doesn’t own fif- 
ty thousand dollars in the world. He wants 
your daughter for her money. I warn you, and 
I accuse him of base motives.” 

Von Held started up as if he had been dealt a 
blow; then, meeting the livid face and angry 
eyes of his accuser, he laid his hand quietly on 
the back of a chair, and so stood at ease almost 
smiling. 

“ He’s a fortune-hunter,” Fairweather went on. 
“He spoke of a trip to America just as soon as [ 
spoke of your daughter’s wealth. And, more- 
over, he’s” — Fairweather swaggered up very 
close to Von Held—“he’s a—he’s a—” The 
word “coward” was forming itself on his lips; 
but the quiet eyes that met him, the unchanged 
color, the steady mouth, checked that word, and 
left a silence, during which the count resumed 
his seat, while Fairweather stood quivering with 
unmastered rage. 

“Much obliged for your impertinent interfer- 
ence, young man,” Warren answered at last, 
rather dryly, “ but my daughter isn’t in the ques- 
tion at all.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Fairweather. 

“No; it’s all about my—” 

“ Allow me,” interrupted Von Held. “I am 
asking the sanction of Mr. Warren upon my en- 
gagement to his niece, Miss Barbara Chase.” 

Fairweather’s shame was swallowed up in 
astonishment. 

The German went on: “I have found in this 
young girl all my ideal, all that I have so often 
declared held peculiar charms for me—freshness 
of heart, simplicity of taste, and the richness of 
nature and imagination that finds an excellence 
in pure childish enjoyments. Accomplishments, 
beauty, wit, I can admire, but I tire of them soon ; 
they are nothing new. Every city in Europe gives 
you plenty of clever and handsome women, but 
your niece, Mr. Warren, has qualities that I far 
prefer.” 

“Yes—oh yes; take her, sir, by all means,” 
stammered Warren. “But she hasn’t a dollar 
in the world.” 

“T would be sorry if she had.” 

“See here,” said Fairweather, stammering too. 
“ve often heard you talk this way before, but—” 

“But you didn’t believe me? I see—I see. 
There’s a vicious effect from this American pros- 
perity. This great and successful struggle for 
wealth lends an undue weight to mere wealth. 
Not that you don’t use it well, not that you don’t 
appreciate the refinements it buys; but your 
minds will run back and measure everything by 
the outlay entailed. I think you sometimes for- 
get the value of such things as can’t be valued. 
Pardon me if I say that I find you apt, with just 
pride in your own honesty aad industry, to judge 
harshly of certain classes in Europe. If we have 
aristocratic pride and prejudice, you have repub- 
lican pride and prejudice. If we can’t realize 
there are taste and refinement in America, you 
can’t realize there are genuine impulses, honesty, 
and singleness of purpose among us. I’ve learn- 
ed lately that the villain of an American ro- 
mance is commonly a European nobleman.” Von 
Held laughed outright, and Fairweather felt more 
at ease, and ventured: 

“Count, I hope you bear me no grudge; I—” 





“You insulted me because you knew no better, 
sir,” was the subtle answer that Fairweather con- 
strued as a settlement of all dispute. 

Mr. Warren had burried in-doors to tell his 
daughter the news. Immediately she appeared 
in the drawing-room, overflowing with polite con- 
gratulations. 

“You see,” said Von Held, “I fell in love with 
my little Barbara that Fourth of July, when she 
was so child-like and unaffected and inexperi- 
enced, and enjoyed those absurd fire-crackers so 
heartily.” 

Within a week Dora had scornfully rejected 
Fairweather, and Von Held and Bab were mar- 
ried and off for Berlin, 

On their wedding night, Mrs. Warren found 
her daughter in tears. 

“To think,” cried the indignant mother, “ that 
he should marry that plain little thing! She 
couldn’t touch a feather to you. It was all an 
accident anyway—all those horrid fire-crackers.” 

“T suppose it’s an accident to meet an honest 
man now and then, And—and love's an acci- 
dent,” responded Dora, bitterly. Then the tears 
came again. 

Mrs. Warren stole softly away. She said to 
her husband, “I think Dora liked that count.” 

“Sho! did she?” answered the kindly old fa- 
ther. “That’s too bad. We must go to Europe 
and buy her another—I mean we’ll meet more of 
those foreign chaps, Dorry shall take her pick. 
I’ve got the money. Tell Dorry not to ery.” 





SIMPLE BUT IMPORTANT 
SUGGESTIONS. 
By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


. oe complain of a very peculiar and of- 
fensive taste in some parts of poultry, par- 
ticularly in turkeys, geese, and ducks. They can 
not understand why this should be so, when oth- 
er parts are perfectly sweet and palatable. It is 
always the lower part of the body of the fowl— 
the back, side bones, etc. ; and unless the bird is 
on the verge of real decay, from having been 
kept too long, and quite unfit for use, it is usual- 
ly the inside of these pieces, that come in contact 
with the entrails, that are objectionable. We find 
no difficulty in discovering both the cause and 
the remedy, at least to our own entire satisfaction. 

Many cooks object to washing poultry at all 
after cleaning them, but claim that wiping them 
with a dry cloth is quite sufficient. We can not 
think this idea is neat or advisable, and are sure 
we could detect this unpleasant flavor in any 
bird, wild or tame, that has not been carefully 
washed. We should earnestly advise giving 
them a thorough washing in good cold water, but 
by no means allowing them to remain in the wa- 
ter a moment longer than is necessary to perfect 
cleansing of all the parts. Drain them from the 
water, wipe clean and dry, then pour over them 
cold salt and water. Drain immediately, hang- 
ing them up by the neck a few minutes; wipe 
again, and put a clean piece of charcoal inside, 
and hang in a cool, dry place. Never lay poul- 
try on a platter or in a dish after cleansing, but 
hang up where there is a free circulation of cold 
air, and no sun on them. Very many cooks put 
their poultry on a large platter, and put it in the 
refrigerator—a very bad plan. They soak in the 
juices that will naturally be found in the platter, 
and will be clammy and sodden. 

Then much attention should be given by the 
mistress to the cloths used to wipe meat, fish, or 
poultry with. There should be separate cloths 
for each kind, and those cloths should be marked 
distinctly, kept separate from dish-cloths and 
towels, and kept as clean and nice as soap and 
water, a good boiling, thorough rinsing, and per- 
fect drying can keep them. Housekeepers who 
do not give close attention to these things would 
be shocked if they should now and then catch a 
glimpse of some of the cloths on which their 
dishes are wiped, and with which their meat, fish, 
and poultry are also dried. Continual oversight 
is necessary to thorough cleanliness. 

We give an excellent way to prepare a chicken 
that has been carefully cleaned. 

Steam, or, if that is not convenient, boil, a young 
chicken. If boiled, use as little water as possible. 
When quite tender, pick all the flesh from the 
bones in quite small pieces, and put into a por- 
celain saucepan. If steamed in a closely covered 
vessel, there will be a half tea-cupful of liquor or 
juice from the chicken; put that to the chicken. 
If boiled, reduce the water in which it was cooked 
by boiling down to a tea-cupful, and put that to 
the chicken. Have the water or the juice boil- 
ing hot when put to the chicken. Beat a quarter 
of a pound of butter till it is light cream; add 
gradually two even tea-spoonfuls of flour; beat 
till perfectly smooth and free from lumps; beat 
the yolks of two eggs very light; add to the but- 
ter; then beat all till like foam, and put in what 
salt and pepper may be needed. When the 
chicken and broth boil up, add this. Let it boil 
four or five minutes, but stir every moment, or it 
will lump. _ If relished, a little tomato catsup or 
Worcestershire sauce may be added. Pour on 
to delicately toasted bread, if liked, and serve hot. 
It is excellent. 

Apple bread, if properly prepared, will be 
found a very desirable change or addition to ta- 
ble comforts. 

Scald with boiling milk one quart of Indian 
meal—the yellow granulated meal is much the 
best. When cool, add a tea-spoonful of salt, and 
stir to it one pint of ripe sweet apples chopped 
very fine, one well-beaten egg, and half a table- 
spoonful of butter. The butter may be beaten 
into the meal while it is still warm enough to mix 
thoroughly. Add a scant tea-spoonful of dis- 
solved soda. Mix into a stiff dough, adding as 
much sweet milk as is needed for that purpose, 
and bake or steam. If steamed, let it cook three 
hours. One hour’s baking will cook it, but it 
will not be so nice, 
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Sour apples will answer, but are not so good, 
and will need one cup of sugar chopped in with 
them. . 

Very tough fresh meat may be made quite ten- 
der by soaking it in vinegar and water from six 
to twelve hours, according to the size of the 
piece. Three quarts of water and a little morethan 
half a pint of vinegar will be enough for ten pounds. 
That quantity of meat should soak seven hours. 
Then wash, wipe dry, and cook as desired. 

A spoiled egg will float on the top of water. 
The lower and quicker eggs sink in the water, the 
fresher they will prove to be; or, put the tongue 
to the large end of an egg, and if it feels warm, 
it is fresh. 

A very nice French toast may be made from 
slices of stale bread cut evenly. Beat two eggs 
very light, and put to one pint of sweet milk, and 
a little salt. Have a frving-pan or spider well 
heated and buttered. Dip the bread in the 
egg and milk, and fry a light brown on both 
sides. Send to the table hot, and eat with but- 
ter and syrup, or with pudding sauce of any 
kind. 

A very excellent and ornamental dish can be 
prepared in this way: Pare and core, without 
breaking or splitting open, some small-sized, ten- 
der, and juicy tart apples. Boil them very gen- 
tly, with one lemon or one orange for every six 
apples, till a straw will pass clear through them 
easily. Make a syrup, while the apples are cook- 
ing, of half a pound of pure white sugar for each 
pound of fruit. When the syrup is ready, take 
the apples up, unbroken, with the lemons or or- 
anges, and put into the syrup. Boil gently till 
the apples look clear. Again take up the fruit 
carefully, unbroken, and place close together in a 
dish. Then put an ounce or more of clarified 
isinglass to the syrup, and let it boil up. Lay a 
slice of lemon or orange on each apple, and pour 
the syrup over them. This is a pretty dish, and 
also very good. 





STITCHES USED IN FRAME 
EMBROIDERY. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Vv. 

Feather Stitch—In frame-work, as in hand- 
work, the school restores the ancient name of 
feather-work or stitch—opus plumarium. We 
have already said that it was so called from its re- 
semblance-to the plumage of a bird. 

This comes from the even lie of the stitches, 
which fit into and appear to overlap each other, 
presenting thus a marked contrast to the granu- 
lated effect of tent stitches, and the long ridges 
of the opus anglicum, having no hard lines, as in 
stem stitch, or flat surfaces, as in satin stitch. 
Feather stitch, when worked in a frame, is exact- 
ly the same as that worked in the hand, except 
that it is more even and smooth. The needle is 
taken backward and forward through the material 
in stitches of varying lengths ; the next row al- 
ways fitting into the vacant spaces, and project- 
ing beyond them, so as to prepare for the follow- 
ing row. Every possible gradation of color can 
be given in this way, and it applies to every form 
of design—floral or arabesque. Natural flowers 
are almost always worked in this stitch. 

En passant, let us remark that a skillful em- 
broiderer will be careful not to waste more silk 
than is absolutely necessary on the back of the 
work, while, at the same time, she will not sacri- 
fice the artistic effect by being too sparing of her 
back stitches. 

Couching, or Laid Embroidery.—This name is 
properly applied to all forms of embroidery in 
which the threads of crewel, silk, or gold are laid 
on the surface, and stitched on to it by threads 
coming from the back of the material. Under 
this head may be classed as varieties, the ordinary 
“laid backgrounds,” “ diaper couchings,” “ brick 
stitch,” “ basket stitch,” and the various forms of 
stuffed couchings which are found in ancient em- 
broideries. Couching outlines are usually thick 
strands of double crewel, tapestry wool, filoselle, 
cord, or narrow ribbon laid down and stitched at 
regular intervals by threads crossing the couch- 
ing line at right angles, not slanting. They are 
used for coarse outline-work, or for finishing the 
edges of appliqué. 

Plain Couching, or “ Laid Embroidery.”—The 
threads are first laid evenly and straight from 
side to side of the space to be filled in; whether 
in the direction of warp or woof depends upon 
the pattern, of course; the needle is passed through 
to the back, and brought out again not quite close, 
but at a sufficient distance to allow of an inter- 
mediate stitch being taken backward; thus the 
threads would be laid alternately first, third, sec- 
ond, fourth, sixth, fifth, seventh, ninth, and so on. 
This gives a better purchase at each end than if 
they were laid consecutively. If the line slants 






Fig. 11.—Piars Covontne. 


much, it is not necessary to al- 
ternate the rows. When the 
layer is complete, threads of 
metal, or of the same or differ- 
ent color and texture, are laid 
across at regular intervals, and 
are fixed down by stitches com- 
ing from the back, passing over the thread, and 
going through to the back again. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 11) will best explain the process. The 
beauty of this work depends upon its regularity. 

This kind of embroidery, which is found among 
the old Spanish, Cretan, and Italian specimens, is 





very useful where broad flat effects without shad- 
ing are required; but unless it be very closely 
stitched down, it is not durable if there is any 
risk of its being exposed to rough usage. It is 
possible to obtain very fine effects of color in this 
style of work. 

Ancient embroidery is often beautifully restored 
by grounding in “ laid-work,” instead of transfer- 
ring it, where the ground is frayed and the work 
worthy of preservation. It must be stretched on 
new material, the frayed part carefully cut away, 
and the new ground couched as we haye deseribed. 

In other varieties of couching, under which come 
the many forms of diapering, the threads are “laid 
in the same way as in ordinary couching,” but in 
place of laying couching lines across these again, 
the threads of the first layer are simply stitched 
down from the back, often with threads of a con- 
trasting color. 

Net-patterned Couching.—Here the second lay- 
er of threads is placed diagonally, instead of at 
right angles with the lower, forming a net-work, 
and is kept in place by a cross stitch at each in- 
tersection. This style of couching was common- 
ly used as a ground in ecclesiastical work of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 

Brick Stitch—Two threads are laid down to- 
gether, and are stitched across at regular inter- 
vals. The next two threads are then laid beside 
these, the fastening stitches being taken at the 
same distance from each other, but are placed so 
as to occur exactly between the previous couplings 
on the other threads, thus giving the effect of 
brick-work. 

Diaper Couchings.—By varying the position of 
the fastening stitches different patterns may be 
produced, such as diagonal crossings, diamonds, 
zigzags, curves, etc. (see Fig. 12). They are prop- 
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Fig. 12.—Turer Ways or Drarre Covontna, 


erly all gold-thread stitches, but purse silk, thin 
cord, or even untwisted silk may be used. 

Basket Stitch —This is one of the richest and 
most ornamental of all the ancient modes of couch- 
ing. Rows of “stuffing,” manufactured in the 
form of soft cotton cord, are laid across the pat- 
tern, and firmly secured. Across these are placed 
gold threads, two at a 
time, and these are 
stitched down over 
eachtwo rows of stuff- 
ing. The two gold 
threads are turned 
at the edge of the 
pattern, and brought 
back close to the last, 
and fastened in the 
same way ; three dou- 
ble rows of gold may 
be stitched down over 
the same two rows of stuffing. The next three 
rows must be treated as brick stitch—that is, they 
are fastened exactly between the previous stitch- 
ings—and so on until the whole space to be work- 
ed is closely covered with what appears to be a 
golden wicker-work. Strong silk must be used for 
the stitching down. This stitch is still used great- 
ly in Spanish embroidery, working it with colored 
silks as well as gold thread ; but it is in England 
mostly used for church embroidery, or for small 
articles of luxury, such as ornamental pockets, 
caskets, etc. Diapering is generally employed in 
the drapery of small figures and in ecclesiastical 
work. 

Many fabrics are now made in imitation of the 
old diapered backgrounds, and are largely used 
to replace them. Among these are the material 
known as silk brocatine, and several kinds of 
cloth of gold mentioned in the list of materials 
already given. 

Cushion Stitch—the opus pulvinarium of the 
Middle Ages, also called “ cross stitch”—may lay 
claim to be one of the most ancient known 
in embroidery. There have been many vari- 
eties, but the principle is the same in all. It 
is worked on and through canvas, of which the 
threads, as in tapestry, regulate the stitches. 
After six centuries of popularity, it finally died 
out within the last few years in the form of Ber- 
lin-wool-work, but will doubtless be revived in 
some form before long, as it is well fitted for 
furniture covering on account of its firmness and 
durability. In Germany and Russia it is still 
much used for embroidering conventional designs 
on linen, and is coming into fashion in England 
for towels and doyleys. 

The beautiful Cretan ' 
and Persian work, of 





Fig. 13.—Basket Strron. 











which so much has Lb bbtolt a | 
lately been in the mar- 4444 ++ 
ket, is executed in this =5 








style chiefly. 

Tent Stitch.—This 
stitch may be placed | a 
first under this class, ; 
in which the thread Fig. 14.—Tenr Srrron. 
coming from beneath 
is carried over a single cross of the warp and 
woof of the canvas, and again passed through to 
the back. 
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Silver Filigree Locket. 


Tats heart-shaped silver locket is provided with a hinge and a spring for opening 


the case, and is arranged to hold a miniature. 


Plain and Striped Grenadine Dress. 

Tue skirt of this dress is of plain plum-colored grenadine, 
and is trimmed with three side-pleated flounces nine inches and 
a half deep of similar material, which are bordered four inches 
deep with écru and plum striped grenadine. The lowest of 
these flounces extends entirely around the skirt, while the upper 
two are on the front and side breadths only. The striped over- 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Piain anp Srairep Grenapine Dress. 
Front AND Back. 





Lapy’s Strocxina Supporter 
with Bett. 
For deacription see Suppl. 


skirt drapery is fastened on 
the skirt; it consists of a long 
draped back breadth, and two 
searfs which proceed from un- 
der it and cross in the front. 
The basque, which is also of 
striped gremadine, is shirred 





Ixpta Mvsiin Dress. 
Bacx.—{For Front, see 
Page 461.] 

For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 1.—Yovne Gint’s 
Dress. 
For description see Suppl. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





JULY 16, 1881. 
at the waist in the front and back, and covered at the top with plain grenadine close- 
ly shirred at regular intervals. The neck is edged with a striped pleating. The 
trimming consists of plum-colored grenadine bows, and écru lace, which edgs the 
sleeves, and forms a jabot on the front, under which the dress is fastened with 
hooks and eyes. 

Cravat Bow with Lace Application.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus cravat bow consists of two loops and an end of bias black vel- 
vet connected by a folded knot, the end being ornamented with a lace 
application, for which the design is given in Fig. 2, In working the 
lace, the outlines of the design are transferred to oiled 
linen, and on this is basted a layer of Brussels net, and 
over it one of fine batiste. On these materials the out- 









Fig. 2.—Desian ror Cravat Bow, Fic. 1. 








Fig. 1.—Cravat Bow wirn Lace Apprication.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Sitver Fiticrer Locket. 


lines are defined with fine em- 
broidery cotton, and worked in 
button-hole stitch. The veins 
and stems are worked in over- 
cast stitch. The inner raised 
parts of the rose are worked 
separately, and fastened down 
along the circle in button-hole 
stitch. The batiste is next cut 
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eT Sa Srrirep Gauze Dress. : 
Fig. 2.—Darrss ror Gir. Fig. 8.—Youne Grew’s Fig. 4.—Youne Girw’s Dress. Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 


rrom 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Suppl. 


Dress. 
For description see Suppl. 


For pattern and description see 


1, Page 453.] 
Suppl, No. VIL., Figs. 31-36, 


For description see Suppl. 
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~ gold with jewelled body and wings, and 
«, Fig. 2 a carrier-pigeon in colored gold, 


Crépe Lisse and Lace Fichu- 
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Tus collar consists of a stiff net 
band seventeen inches long and an inch 
wide, which is edged at the top with Y 
box-pleated lace two inches wide, and §& Sey: 
at the bottom with side-pleated lace “ee 
three inches wide, and is covered with 
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Fig. 2.—Darnep Net Borper ror Ficuv. 
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folded cream-colored crépe lisse. 
Pleated strips of similar material six- 
teen inches long and ten inches wide 
are fastened at the ends of the band, 
and trimmed with lace in the manner 
shown in the illustration. The collar 
is closed with ends of cream satin 
ribbon an inch wide, which are tied in 
bows, 


away in the design figures to ex- 
pose the net as shown in the illus- 
tration, and this is ornamented with 
lace stitches in fine thread, and with 
dots in satin stitch. When the em- 
broidery is completed, both the ba- 
tiste and the net are cut away around 
the edges of the design figures, after 
which the lace is applied on the vel- 
vet ground. The pointed end of the 
velvet is edged with silk fringe. 


Lady’s Blouse. 

Tris blouse, which is designed to 
be worn under a travelling cloak, is 
made of écru foulard, The fronts are 
covered in the manner shown in the 
illustration with red Surah, which is 
shirred to the top of the belt, and the 


Lapy’s Buovse. 
Guipure Lace Fichu-Collar. ii 

Tue foundation of this fichu-col- 
lar is a sloped band of double stiff 
net seventeen inches long and an 





Guirevre Lace 
Ficuu-Co.var. 


Fig. 2.—Broocu. 





Fig. 1.—Broocu. 




































right front is bordered 
with a band of black 
velvet embroidered 
with gold beads. The 
black velvet cuffs and 
collar are similarly 
embroidered. The 
blouse is closed in 
front with a button- 
hole fly and buttons. 







inch wide. The 
upper half of it 
is covered with 
cream - colored 
guipure lace two 
inches wide, 
which is laid in 
side pleats half 
an inch deep at 
i intervals of an 
Crére Lisse anp Lace jnch, upright 
Ficuv-Co.iar. loops of cream 
satin ribbon an 
inch wide covering the space between the 
pleats. Lace four inches wide, which is laid 
in slanting side pleats with a ribbon loop 
between every two, is set on the lower half 
of the band. A jabot made of lace and 
ribbon is attached to the right end of the collar, 
which is fastened with a safety-pin. 


Brooches.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese illustrations show two new and pretty de- 
signs for brooches, Fig. 1 representing an insect in 

















Lace Collar and = Lace Couzar axp Janor. 
Jabot. 

For this collar a round band of stiff net fourteen 
inches long and an inch wide is covered with peacock 
blue satin, and a strip of stiff net an inch wide and 
thirteen inches long is attached to each corner at the 
front to form a foundation for the jabot. Lace three 
inches wide is joined to the upper edge of the band, 
and made to fall Bver it on the outside, and is car- 
ried in winding lines along the strips of stiff net at 
the corners. Loops and ends of peacock blue satin 
ribbon two inches wide are fastened between the 


folds of the lace. 


me 


np1A Mustin Dress—Front.—[For Back, see Page 460. | 
For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 1.—Manrie mape or A Lace Suawt.—Front.—[See Fig, 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement., No. L, Figs, 1-3, Russia Braw anp Crocuet Insertion For LinGERIE. For pattern and description eee Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1-3, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A COOLING DRINK. 

A rraspoonrut of Acid Phosphate mingled with a 
glass of water, properly sweetened, serves to quench 
the thirst in a more satisfying manner than the juice 
of lemons or limes.—{Adv.] 





FANNY DAVENPORT. 
Union Square Theatre. 
Messrs. Wm. B. Riker & Son: 
Your Face Powder is superb. 
form part of my toilet. 
—) ( ‘om. ] 


It shall always 
Fanny Davenport. 





BABY’S WARNING. 
When baby has pains at dead of night, 
Mother in a fright, father ina plight; 
When worms do bite, baby must cry, 
If fever sets in, baby may die. 
If croupy pains kill Leonora, 
Tn that house there’s no Castoria, 
For mothers learn without delay, 


Castoria cures by night and day. —[Adv.] 





Wuen a young man comes home late Sunday night 
with one boot in his hand, you may be sure it is not 
settled, but he geta a bottle German Corn Remover be- 
fore the next Sunday. 25c. Sold by Druggists.—[ Adv.) 


How to be Beautiful 








“ADVERTISEMEN'TS 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame,”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

__ Also, Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 





CHAS. EE BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES LN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for ‘ee - Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established A857. 


‘BALLS S HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
y physicis ans as not injurious to 





oa health. For sale by Chieago 
ten eae Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
Warrant eo Chicago, lll. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
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“Our Gamglete Set for $10. 
Cannot be equalled in this country. 
Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 

$25, $3 0, $35, $40, and $50, 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have give 2 this ball a trial pronounce it sux 
d without the lumpy 
defect of the » English ball. Send stamp for 
catalogue. PECK & SNY DE i, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
i the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to “conside r, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 Kast 14th Street. 


THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 


Properly Mixed 
1-lb. Cartoons. 
Onur Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in, one- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
Biel of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER'’S Bird Seed ; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
__ ages! to go with the Seed. 


REMOVAL. 


A. SELIG, 
Late of 813 Broadway, New York, 


Has removed to No. 38 West “23d Street, between 
Broadway and 6th Avenue, where he will continue to 
keep a large assortment of “Arr Nexpiework of eve ry 
description, Ladies’ Dreas Trimmings, Laces, Lace 
Braids, and all materials Sor making Laces and Fancy 
Goods, at popular prices. Samples sent. 


NEW YORK SHOPP TE 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For cirenlar. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


~ Allen's Meldrum Deodorzr 


Use this Toilet ‘Powder to odors of per- 
spiration. Wholesale Depot, 15 Fulton St. N. ¥, 
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wanted in all parts of the U.S. 
inNe 


YOUR NAME:S,.Socaresl0¢ 


New styles, by best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 

Chromos Landscapes, Water Scenes ,etc.—no two alike. 

Agent’s Complete Sample Book. .25e. Great variety 

Advertising and Beve en Cards, Lowest prices to dealers 

gy mca rs. 100 Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 50c. 
STEVENS BROS., Box 22, Northford, Ct. 


i New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet,Jap- 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford,Ct. 





Lady Artists in attendance. 





La SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 


$1.00 per box. 


Advice how to dress the Hair 
most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N 


-Y. 
Eason Electro-Magnotic Garter 


CUKES NEURALGIC 
RHEUMATISM, SCI 
CRAMPS,etc. DeveLors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MARVELLOUS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL- 
SHaren and Dwarrep Limes, 
Substantially made of best Sink, 
Satin on Corron Wepeine, Beau- 
ig in appearance, 

RICES: One inch, all Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic bay ier 
(usual colors), Ladies’, $1.5 
Men’ ‘By $2 «Misses’, $1; C 1 
dren’s (very soit anc j elastic » 
. English Elastic Cotton 





% centa, Sent to any address, 

t-paid, on receipt of Postal 
eney Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 
Duane St., N. Y. 





P, 0. Box 4048, 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A — and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
whemnares de 1'* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
5 cents the box. 
RIVATE THE ATRIC A LS ar; tatalogues 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c, 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


144> | 





The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 








Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., S ithent injuring the Skin. dies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 

















Sy sd 


SotoBr ALL. DEALERS TwRouGHour Ire WORLD, 
ogee Mok Uiaey Va PARIS EXPO SITION-!878. 








ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 


BEATTY’S only $65. Pianos, $125 up. [2 Illus. 
t mtalog. Fare. Address BEATTY, W ashington, N.J. 


BARLOW’S THE PAMIL Y WASH BLUE. 
INDIGO BLUE. 





For Sale by Grocers. 
D.8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
| 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
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DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC mnt BRUSH. 
-ASTONISHING CURES! 


f her Majesty’s Government, and man 
eee beng the | wer vot the brush are pt —— A 


men who hav 

Therapeutic value canno 

men. 

practice, it is Senate 
r re remarkab. 


ae 
Toe! 


Constructed u moon aes scientihe Pp 


IT CURES 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Nervous Debility, 
Lumbago, N euralgia, Toothache, Ma larial 


Lameness, all Pains and Aches resulting from 
Colds, Impure Blood, and Impaired Circulation. 


fessional 
its praise, and 
nee, nerins the revue of, of —vae 


5a which 






every household. 









It acts quickly in Stomach, Liver, and Kidney 












Troubles, 


and is a valuable assistant in their 








Treatment. It quickly Removes those *‘ Back 
Aches” peculiar to LADIES. 





Proprietors: The Pall Mall Electrie Association 
of London. 


New York Branch: 842 Broadway. 





one. 


further, 
satisfied 
tos 


are not 
applicat 





Agwoos’s. 


I have heard many ba oa ag | 
from my o 

able cures attendin, 
to the public.” 

. “T prescribe it for my patients with the ha 


cures are unquestionable.” 
SON, F.C.S. 


- Mie, .~ than all liniments and embrocations. We cannot 
GazErrs. 


workmen of 


all forbids our ee ublishing tanumorable let betters ¢ 7A praise 
gratitude from the 


VESr TONAL S. 


way, New Y 


— a plendid your Moots and man 
bought the second, third, and fou 
raise them highly, and 

own personal knowledge, Iknow of most rem 
theiruse. 1 cordially secommnend t them 
ERMON W. _W. Atwoos. 


‘an 


jest results. 


DR. JOHN GAVETT GIB- 





recommend it to the afflicted.”” SURGICAL 


umatis 








I took it to my place o 
Neu = and a third of Toothache. 
with the virtue of your Brush, and do not, hesitate 
@ good word for i* to suffering pementy 

Yours respectfu’ JessE M. HARR. 





se using our Brush. Whi dresses 
ren they will be furnished with gt on 












MONEY RETURNED iF pl As REPRESENTED. 
As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, LASTING FOR YEARS. 


We will send it on trial. postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, which will be ae if not as represented. 
Inclose 10 cents extra and we | ag mpd safo gelivery into your hands; or — os: it by express. 


but expressage adds considerabl uest your nearest D 
the box. Remittances should be quads payable to o'GED. . 
ps. THE 


A. aces T, S42 wt b.. cow Work, 








We therefore caution the Public to be 


mite chine se for you, — 
ey can be made i 
E. gents \ Wanted in every town. | Send for circular of Dr. Scott's 


CAUTION, : ple ees hes tem nats to gat so-caied “ Electro Magnetic” Brushes upon t the market, kat, but the Post Of 
have ans maaighes Ge company a8 a 
@ “Mectric”’ on the Brush. Sebo Nes wales, bat 2 pave brictio Brea. 








the money. What can be fairer? 


., at your expense, with of examination: 
z ip be fag Mar no ‘s name is on 


Check Office 
yr. Bovtt's Miectric air Brush. 


ae 
2” name is on the box 
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“HARPER'S BAZAR. 


463 








KEYES, 


349 to 353 Eighth Avenue, 
GREAT SALE OF LAWNS 


THIS WEEK. 


5000 YARDS OF PLAIN AND LATTICE-WORK 
LAWNS, to be cleared out at 


6 1-2 Cents per Yard; 


These Lawns are well worth 15 cents, 


Splendid assortment of SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 
LACE BUNTINGS, LINENS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, &c., &c., at popular prices. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 
Will offer for the balance of the season 
French Suits, Cloaks, Carriage Wraps and 
Toilets suitable for summer resorts, &c., at 





greatly reduced prices. Also, those of their 


own manufacture. 


Great inducements in 
Misses’ French Pattern Suits and Sacques 
(this season’s importation), and a large as- 
sortment of Imported Corsets from the 
most celebrated makers, 


Broadway & [9th St. 








GRAND SUMMER OFFER 


Pleces of Choice Sheet Must, Four Handsome En- 
cravings a Perforated Card Board Mottoes, 
and a 16-Page Illustrated F: amily Paper Six 
Months—all for 27 centa! For the purpose of exten _ gour 
subscription list, we make the following unparalleled offer : Upon 
rece tp tof 27 centa in postace stamps we will send The Peo- 
P eme Journal for Six Montha, and to every sub- 
Be ibe r we will send Free, all the following valuable premiums: 
Fourteen | New and Popular Ballads, with words and 
musicall ce lete; the entire fourteen pieces are bound in a neat 
book ‘with niet cover, and form one of the — valuable col- 
lections of choice music ever published. Fou 
E le ‘gant z 
de “Cr e,” * The Three Friends,” and ‘‘ Origin 
of the Harp: " ll beautiful Baird these engravings are repro- 
ductions from steel plates, handsomely printed apon heavy paper, 
and are far superior to chromos or other cheap pictures. ‘en 
Mandsome Perforated Card Board Mottoes, very pretty 
and useful for working with worsted or silk into book-marks and 
other souvenirs; they make very desirable presents for friends or 
relatives. Re member, we send all the above, together with Tag 
P x's Home Jounwat six months, for only 27 cents, Tue 
tk's Howe Journatisa 16-page, 48-column illustrated liter- 
and family paper, filled with charming Stories, Sketches, 
Poems, Useful Know e, Wit and Humor, Household Recipes, 
etc, All will be de i'with the paper and premiums, and we 
guarantee fully three times the value of money sent. This great 
offer is good only till October Ist ; therefore, send at on¢e and get 
the benefitofit. Itis the most liberal offer ever made by a reli- 
able house. All orders filled by return mail. Money refunded to 
all who are not perfectly satisfied, For 2 subscribers and 54 cents 
we will give a splendid Harmonica or a large Box of Paints; for 
8 subscribers and 81 cents we will give an elegant Silver-Plated 
Butter Knife or Fruit Knife; for 4 subscribers and $1.08 we will 
give a valuable 2-biade, bone-handle Pocket Knife, or ahandsome 
Gold-Piated Pencil, or aset of elegant Gold-Plated Sleeve Buttons, 
Your own subscription can count as one towards the club, and 
each subscriber will get the paper six months and all the premi- 
vms. Show this advertisement among your friends, and get a 
small club, and so win one or more of these extra premiums. 


CHAMPLIN tines cc 
LIQUID 




























This fragrant and exquisite 
cosmetic offers to all who de- 
sire to have a beautiful com- 
plexion, an article not only ab- 
solutely safe, but possessing 

the most valuable qualities for 
P i A R IL beautifying and preserving the 
" skin. Sold by all druggists. 
50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations, 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 








THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the Natural cleansersof 


the System. If they work wes health will be per- 
fect, if the ¥ become clogge , dreadful ¢ iseases a 
developed because the shoo is poisoned with the 
KIDNE vw should have been expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY ORT. will wnegge > the natural action, 
anc hrow Ww t disease, housand have been 
cured, and all may be. For  . by all Druggists. 





The Creat Remedy For THE a 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year......... «eee 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Broruxrrs, 
tw?” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on rece aint of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


12 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. sostly 
Outfitfree. Address Tnve & Co.,Augusta,Maine, 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished, 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


5 _SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
oO Vv re BOYS’ SUITS. 
Wh FANCY GOODS. 


O Unperwear. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 0 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS. a” 





Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York ~~ } 
, als 


~., JONES 


SHOES. 0 


| 
| } 





x 


a2) CurtLery. 
Urno.st aie a) CO CROCKERY. 
yuRNITURE 95 O GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 A_0 REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. /HOUSEFURN'G GOoDs. 


Fine ‘Tine of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; “full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 











Mail Order tea 9 ~y a specialty; prompt atten- 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
and 19th St. 
eee. | YORK. 

FLOWER CO. 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS. 

The “CHIC,” “ FOXHALL,” “IROQUOIS,” “OBE- 
LISK,” “NAIAD,” “DONA SOL,” and “ MAS- 
SIVE NOVELTIES of our artists will be on EXHI- 
BITION this week, at greatly 

On account of the advancement of the season. 
COACHING CLUB BOUQUETS 
and headgear of Horses, in all Flowers of the season, 
with exclusive combinations. Bridal Garnitures and 
LEAF PLANTS and FLOWERS, for the Jardiniere. 
OSTRICH and FANCY FEATHERS, MILLINERY 
Come and see our Beautiful New Store. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
Admirati 
OF THE 
Mrs.§.A.Allen’ 
TS.AdedEs en S 
’ 
WORLD'S 
IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 
Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 
A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
vlass stoppered E Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 
$66 a week in your own n town. mn. “Terms and $ outfit 


tion to all requests. 
JONES ini isa'se JONES 
No.6 West 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
COME AND SEE OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW STORE. 
COTTE” HATS. Special productions and EXCLU- 
REDUCED PRICES, 
DE CORSAGE, with Montures to match, for Grooms 
Veils, and Parures for Evening Dresses. TROPICAL 
TRIMMINGS and ORNAMENTS. 
THE 
WORLD. 
Ha 
au Restorer 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
Established over 40 years. 
TYLO BALSAMUM (irs Alla’ 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
free. Address H. Hatuerr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 
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PURE SUGAR. . 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as glucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever ts, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above er in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order rs their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels. 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


1z7 WALL STREET, NEW YorRK. 








BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





This little book, written by one whose training in 
art has caused her to tind contemporaneous humanity 
often a less beautiful panorama than it need be, from 
its lack of knowledge how not to destroy the beauti- 
ful gifts of nature, is an earnest effort to prove that 
the fit clothing of the individual is not a matter of 
caprice, but may be based upon definite laws of form 
and color; that it does not depend upon elaboration 
or expense, but upon good taste and knowledge— 
upon its harmony with the surroundings and needs 
of the individual.—Eztract from Introduction. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the pr ice. 
SEWING 


SINGE MACHINE SENT. 


To get good agents everywhere, we 
will make extraordinary induce- 
ments on a sample machine, latest im- 
proved Singer, nickel-pi: ite d wheel, 
ALL attachmen's. Addres 
A.P. ae o.. ‘Gen: Agts. 

106 Fifth Ave., Chicago, aul, 


LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass’t. Chromo C ards, 
name on, 1l0c. <A 32-col. story paper Free with 
Amrrioan Carp C On, West Haven, C onn. 








30 
every order. 


PILLOW 


SHAM 


HOLDER 








Beautiful FERN or BIRD 


Patterns ; holds Shams smoothly in 
place. Samples (tates) sent by mail 
for50c. Wm BRETT, No, 
147 State St, Uaieaen I. 

or Brockron, Mass. 








SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 

to bens is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 

handsome, even if her features are not. perfect. 

Ladies afflicted ‘with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirel 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 
tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


harmless. 
City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

By Witt Carueton, Author 
Farm Legends,” and “Cen- 
tennial Rhymes With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘‘Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8vyo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


FARM FESTIVALS. 
of “Farin Ballads,” “ 









Il. 
BEAUTY IN DRESS, By Miss Oaxey. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 
Ill 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 

lV. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublixhed.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. PALtarn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

Vv. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History ; 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Cairns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 





Con- 
being the 


Vi. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eves Sancenr. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Pages, $4 50. 

Vil. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Kyox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. Svo, Cluth, $2 50. : 

Vill. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS, 


Edited, with Notes, by Wriiiam J. Roure, A.M., 

formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
; Paper, 40 ceuts. 





1X. 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Uenry Cauor Lover. Svo, Half Leather, $3 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Costly Heritage. 











By Avioz O'Hanton. 20 cents. 


Visited on the Children. By Tuo. Girt. 20 cents. 


er? 


$2: By Geonrer Hi. He rwourn. $1 00. 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. 
AY. 15 ceuts 


A Child of Nature. 


My First Offer, and other Stories. 
AY. 15 cents. 


By Mary Croi. 


By Rovert Bucuanan, 15 cents. 
By Mary Cro. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of “Golder 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 1émo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Water Besant and 
James Riok. 20 cents. __ 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beare. 20 cents. 
Who was Paul 


Grayson? 
lustrated. 


$1 00, 


By Joun Hauserton. Ll- 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. O.ipuant. 20 cents. 


3eside the River. By Karuarine 8S. Macgqvuor. 


My Love. 


20 cts, 


By E. Lynn Linvon. 20 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniet Deror. 20 cents, 
Miss Williamson’s Divagations 
(Mrs. Richmund Ritchie). 


By Miss Tiackeray 
4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


t2 Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





C#~ Harren’s Caratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
Every 
this Batsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the TERTH.and Gums. 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 
PARLO 


a Andrews’ Fartok Bed. 


folds out of sizht ; it de room 

elegant, strong and comfortable. 15 
aty len. Prive, B22 op. W ar 
antee satistaction. Send for 


preset ves 


and cools and refreshes the mouth. 
ingredient of 





logue. Made only by A. HM. 
Andrews & Oo, Chicago, Il. 


SILVER AND GOLD, 


2() or 50 (No 2«jike) Chromo Cards, name on, 1%e, 
NASSAU CARD CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


$6 t0 $21 
Ball 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





The MOST BELIABLE FOOD 
Ny For Infants & nvali ids. 
sed everywhere. J a med- 
icine, but a steam- ‘cea fou i, 
suited to the weakest stomach. 
Take no other. Soid by druggists. 
Woo .ricy & Co. on every label. 























50 All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’'g Cards (no 2 alike), 
Name on, 10c. Citwton Buos., Clintonville, Conn. 








JULY 16, 1881. 
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Miss Lavinia Sopety (to Mr. Fitz-Lavender Belairs, who, at her urgent 


request, has just been explaining how, in spite of his tender years, he has HeEsTER AND Bitty (sadly). “‘ Good-night, sir. 


come to be, in her estimation at least, the greatest painter, poet, and mu- 
sician of his time). “‘Oh, more, more, more about yourself!” 


. 
} NNN | 
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THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT UNSAID. 
(Dinner has just been announced.) 


Weve got to go to bed.” ae 
DisTINGUISHED PROFESSOR (who is taking down the hostess). ** Ah, my dears, that’s where we're a// wishing we were.” 

















places at a time, even though those places be thou- 
sands of miles apart. One frequently hears of a 
man being in a strange country, and home sick. 





FACETLZ. ‘i eee aM 7 tae, t if T Nr! 

Irisa i diiarbilin for a person to be in two f F5 | \ =H III |! 4 | \ 
| bs: 

‘ i} \\ \'] 


| i 
1 


<> 

“If Jones undertakes to pull my ears,” said a 
loud-spoken yonng man, “ he’ll just have his hands 
full.” Those who heard him looked at his ears, 


and smiled. , 


As a train was approaching Cleveland it parted 
in the middle, and the signal-rope snapped off like 
a thread, the end of it striking an old lady on her 
bonnet. 

“ What is the matter?” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, the train’s broke in two,” replied a gentle- = 3 \ 
man who sat in the next seat. = i e : 

“T should say so,” the old lady said, looking at ie y a 
the broken cord. “ Did they s’pose a little bit of a vP 4 
string like that would hold the cars together ?” 









































decitaincanaileiesietiat —— i : j 
One day during high mass in the little church of ; — | | (j 
Glentariff, in Ireland, three ladies of the Protest- et 
ant faith were obliged to take shelter there from a = \ 

heavy shower. The officiating priest, knowing who , < 
they were, and wishing to be respectful to them, . : 

stooped down to his attendant, who was on his = AS —— = 
knees, and whispered, “‘ Three chairs for the Prot- — > 

estant ladies.” The man, who was rather ignorant, 
stood up and shouted, “‘ Three cheers for the Prot- a . meee ne 

estant ladies!” which were given with hearty good- — = J —_— = 


will by the congregation, while the poor priest ed ——t ’ oT 


stood dumfounded. — 


ees 
“Hi! where did you get them trousers?” asked = ~— 
an Irishman of a man who happened to be passing — r 
with a remarkably short pair 4) trousers. 2 
“TI got them where they grew,” was the indignant = ee 





reply. —— ws (— — ean! 
EP Fhen, by my conscience,” said Pat, “ you've ts _ ‘2 


pulled them a year too soon !” a 
———»>—_——_ 
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A young gentleman, who is very particular about 


the getting up of his linen, wrote a note to his THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


laundress, and at the same time sent one to the 


object of his affections. Unfortunately he pt a. Srottep Doc. “ Well, I guess they would find it hard work to tie Fire-crackers to my Tail.” 


wrong address on the envelopes, and posted them. 
The woman was puzzled, but not in the least offended; | It is said that love conquers all things; but a jump- 
bat when the young lady read, “If you rumple up my | ing toothache that knows its business, and strictly 
shirt bosoms and drag the button off the collar any | attends to it, can for the time being make a man forget 
more, as you did last time, I shall have to go some- | that he ever loved at all. 

where else,” she cried all the evening, and declared she 


—_—_>—__ 
would never speak to him again, TurninG-Points 1s Lire—Street corners, 
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We are told that the smallest hair throws a shad- 
ow. And soit does, It throws a shadow over your 
appetite when you find it in your victuals. 


omnisniiinsinanas 

When a diplomatist was asked to give an ambas- 
sador a few hints as to the conduct of diplomatic 
intercourse, he quietly answered, “ Take snuff, and 
stand with your back to the window.” 

“Why ?” asked his interlocutor. 

“That is plain enough,” was the reply. ‘ With 
your back to the light, the expression of your 
features is less visible. If you take anuff, every 
convenient pinch affords you time to think over 
your replies,” , 


An editor received a letter from a subscriber ask- 
ing him to publish a cure for apple-tree worms. 
He replied that he could not suggest a cure until 
he knew what ailed the worms, 


pea “e eeee 
What is it we all like to possess, and yet always 
wish to leave behind us ?—A good character. 


—_~o————_ 

“Guilty or not guilty?” asked a Dutch justice 
of a prisoner. 

“Not guilty.” 

“Den what do you want here? Go about your 
pizness.” 

Horne Tooke, when at Eton, was one day asked 
by the master the reason why a certain verb gov- 
erned a particular case. He answered, “I don't 

now.” 

“That is impossible,” said the master. ‘I know 
you are not ignorant, but obstinate.” 

Horne, however, persisted, and the master flogged. 
After the punishment the master quoted the rule 
of grammar which bore on the subject, and Horne 
instantly replied, “I know that very well; but you 
did not ask for the rule ; you demanded the reason.” 

qntieeelipveneen 


The impecunious man who married an heiress 
always spoke of her as a capital wife. 


atataensilpccinmnien 

A man advertises for competent persons to un- 
dertake the sale of a new medicine, and adds that 
“it will be profitable to the wndertaker.” No doubt 
of it: most of them are, 

















WHAT A QUESTION! 
Arpent Smoker. “I say, Brown, you haven't got such a thing as a Match about you, have you?” 


rags ac Ste ren eens 





THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


Tramp. “Golly! what luck! Such a fine suit of clothes, and just my fit! Good enough for Sundays!” 





